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66 
HEMONY. 


** Among the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he culled me out ; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another —_ as he said, — 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil; .. . 
He called it Hemony.’’ — Mitton. 


A LITTLE dust the summer breeze 
Had sifted up within a cleft, 
A slanted raindrop from the trees, 
A tiny seed by chance airs left, — 
It was enough, the seedling grew, 
And from the barren rock-heart drew 
Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 
And dews that did the bare rock stud ; 
And crowned at length her simple head 
With utter sweetness, breathed afar, 
And burning like a dusky star, — 
Sweetness upon so little fed, 
Ah me! ah me! 
And yet hearts go uncomforted. 


For hearts, dear love, such seedlings are, 
That need so little, ah, so less 
Than little on this earth, to bear 
The sun-sweet biossom,. happiness ; 
And sing, —those dying hearts that come 
To go, —their swan-song flying home. 
A touch, a tender tone, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door, 
To turn and smile, a fond word said, 
A kiss, —these things make heaven ; and yet 
We do neglect, refuse, forget, 
To give that little, ere ’tis fled, 
Ah me! ah me! 
And sad hearts go uncomforted. 


I asked of thee but little, nay, 

Not for the golden fruit thy bough 
Ripens for thee and thine who day 

By day beneath thy shadow grow ; 

Only for what, from that full store, 
Had made me rich, nor left thee~poor, 
A drift of blossom, needed not .- 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot. 

A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones that seem our dead again 
Come back after long years of pain, -~ 

Lonely, for these my s'ck heart bled — 

Ah me! ah me: 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. ELLICE HOPKINS, 


TO THE COMING FLOWERS. 


AwakgE, dear sleepers, from your wintry 
tombs ; 

The sun has turned the point of Capricorn, 

And ’gins to pluck from winter’s wings the 
plumes 

Of darkness, and to wind his silver horn 

For = return. Come to your homes, for- 
orn 





HAEMONY, ETC. 


In absence of your odors and your faces ; 
Like Rachel weeps for you the reaved morn, 
As often as she views your empty places, 
Erewhile the daily scene of her and your em- 
braces. 


Come, pensile snowdrop, like the earliest 
star 

That twinkles on the brow of dusky night ; 

Come, like the child that peeps from door 


ajar 
With pallid cheek, upon a wasteful sight : 
And shouldst thou rise when all around is 


. 


white, 
The more thou’lt demonstrate the power of 
God 


To shield the weak against the arms of 
might, 
To strengthen feeble shoulders for their load, 
And sinking hearts ’mid ills they could not full 
forebode. 


Come, crocus cup, the cup where early bees 

Sip the first nectar of the liberal year, 

Come and illume our green, as similes 

Light up the poet’s song. And O ye dear 

March violets, come near, come breathing 
near ! 

You too, fair primroses, in darksome woods 

Shine forth, like heaven’s constellations 
clear ; 

And come, ye daisies, throng in multitudes, 

And whiten hills and meadows with your 

saintly hoods, 


Come with thy lilies, May; thy roses, June ; 

Come with your richer hues, autumnal 
hours ; 

O tell your mellowing sun, your regal moon, 

Your dewy drops, your soft refreshing show- 


ers, 
To lift their blessing hands in Flora’s bow- 
ers, 
Nor e’en to scorn the bindweed’s flossy gold, 
Nor foxglove’s banner hung with purple 
flowers, 
Nor solitary, heath that cheers the wold, 
Nor the last daisy shivering in November’s 
cold! 
Chambers’ Journal. 


NOT YET. 


NOT yet, not yet, the light ; 
Under ground, out of sight, 
Like moles, we blindly toil 
On, — though we know not where ; 
Some day the upper air, 
The sun, and all things fair, 
» We reach through the dark soil. 
BEATRIX L, TOLLEMACHE, 





TURKISH INVASIONS OF EUROPE. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
TURKISH INVASIONS OF EUROPE IN 
1670-83. 


SOBIESKI’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


Now that the Turks have vindicated 
their right to “do what they like with 
their own,” and declare the present state 
of the Ottoman empire to be quite satis- 
factory (in which opinion a certain part of 
English society seems to agree), it is inter- 
esting to turn to the record of a time when 
there seemed considerable danger that the 
greater part of Europe might have been 
subjected to the blessings of their rule, 
and to recall the terror and dismay with 
which their advance was regarded, and the 
desperate efforts made to avert what was 
then considered as the greatest misfortune 
that could happen to civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

A small volume of letters from the hero 
John Sobieski to his wife, detailing his 
progress day by day to the relief of Vienna 
and in the battles following it, the success 
of which at that moment was almost tanta- 
mount to the salvation of Christendom, 
were translated from the Polish into 


French by Count Plater, and published in 


1826. It isa scarce book and extremely 
interesting, showing as it does the noble, 
disinterested, simple character of the man, 
and the fearful imminence of the danger 
which would have reduced Austria, and 
indeed the whole centre of Europe, to the 
condition of Bulgaria, Bosnia, etc. It re- 
quires, however, to be supplemented and 
interpreted by contemporary accounts, 
gathered from Salvandy’s and Von Ham- 
mer’s histories of Poland. and the Otto- 
man empire. 

From the time of the taking of Constan- 
tinople in 1453, the Turks had been a 
standing menace to Europe. Mahomet 
II., Bajazet II., Selim I. and II., and 
Solyman the Magnificent, had all advanced 
at different times, and on different lines of 
attack. The fall of Rhodes, of Cyprus, of 
the islands of Greece belonging to Venice, 
and the strong places in the Peloponnesus, 
left them free to advance on the conquest 
of Dalmatia, thus threatening Italy, and on 
Moldavia, Bessarabia, Servia, Bosnia, Hun- 
gary. It was now their object to secure 
both banks of the Danube. “ Les derniers 
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venus d’entre les barbares, les Turcs 
Gtaient aussi les plus redoubtables,” says 
Salvandy ; “ cls n’apportaient pas simple- 
ment la conquéte, ils apportaient le bri- 
gandage, le rapt, l’apostasie, la mort.” 
Their hordes had passed with fire and 
sword over Epirus and Greece to Transyl- 
vania on one side, and the provinces of 
the Adriatic on the other. Solyman had, 
it is true, been beaten,back from the walls 
of Vienna with great loss in 1529, after 
having taken Belgrade ; but the check was 
only for a time. 

The fall of Cyprus in the wars of Selim 
II., who treated the defenders with great 
barbarity, was succeeded by an attack on 
Corfu; and although the united fleets of 
Spain and Venice obtained a great victory 
at Lepanto, yet Don John of Austria, who 
commanded, retired immediately. It was 
“a glorious victory,” but produced little 
advantage, for the Turks dictated the 
hardest ‘possible conditions to the Vene- 
tians,and the battle is generally remem- 
bered.as that in which Cervantes lost his 
arm as much as for any political conse- 
quences. 

The advance of the Turks continued — 
four times in eleven years, between 1672 
and 1683, irruptions of immense hordes of 
barbarians threatened the centre of Eu- 
rope, and in each case they were repelled 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the genius for 
war of Sobieski, and the influence which 
his noble character obtained. 

Peace with the Porte was never of any 
duration; it was only when weakened by 
dissensions among its disorderly hetero- 
geneous subjects, revolts of the Janis- 
saries, wars with Persia, or the accidental 
weakness of.a sultan, that its onward 
course was stayed. 

The fall of Crete in 1669, after a siege 
which lasted more or less for twenty-four 
years, and during which two hundred thou- 
sand men were said to have fallen on the 
two sides, was a cruel blow to Christen- 
dom, and the pope, Clement IX., was said 
to have died of grief at the news. 

Flushed by success, Mahomet IV. and 
his grand vizier Achmet Kiuprili, who was 
of Greek origin, now entertained the most 
magnificent projects of conquest. The 
empire touched the Caspian Sea, the Adri- 
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atic, the Indian Ocean, and stretched 
south towards the upper waters of the 
Nile; it was now advancing on the Bal- 
tic, and would soon, they trusted, possess 
fleets on the north seas and the Indian 
Ocean alike, while the Archipelago and 
the Red Sea would have counted only as 
inland lakes in his dominion. “ He hoped 
to reign over the Christian world.” The 
present preparations were directed against 
Poland, which had always been the chief 
barrier to the subjugation of the north by 
the Turks. With the exception of a small 
subsidy from the pope, she was left to 
bear the brunt of the attack alone. 

The preparations of the Porte were 
enormous : Tartars were arriving in hordes, 
Moldavia was full of battalions of strange 
men from the heart of Asia, the immense 
siege trains from Candia, consisting of be- 
tween three and four hundred pieces of 
cannon, a number hitherto unheard of, 
were being carried up the Danube, and a 
numerous fleet was collecting in the Black 
Sea; seven hundred camels had arrived in 
Thrace with corn from Egypt; soldiers 
from Attica and the Peloponnesus, from 
east and west, filled a vast camp near 
Adrianople where Mahomet and his vizier 
held perpetual reviews. But their destina- 
tion was still uncertain. 

The Hungarians had long been making 
ineffectual attempts to defend their heredi- 
tary privileges against the tyranny of the 
emperor, who ruled over them by an elec- 
tive right along. At length they rose in 
rebellion, headed by the chief nobles of 
the country. The revolt was put down 
with much cruelty, but the insurgents 
sought the assistance of the Porte, master 
already of two-thirds of the country, and 
were ready to join in any attack upon Aus- 
tria if its arms were turned in that direc- 
tion. 

The Polish king refused to believe in 
any danger, and opposed Sobieski’s exer- 
tions to collect the scattered troops. 
Thwarted at home and abroad by the jeal- 
ousy of the emperor and of Louis XIV., 
he could only get together six or eight 
thousand men, young, iil-armed, undisci- 
plined, and without provisions. There 


were soldiers enough in the country to 
trouble its peace, but not enough to make 





war with safety. After a short and bril- 
liant campaign against the Cossacks, Tar- 
tars, and wild hordes under the khan, the 
allies and what might be called the ad- 
vanced guard of the Turk, finding that no 
money and no help were to be had for the 
impending invasion, Sobieski fell dan- 
gerously ill with anxiety and fatigue, and 
the army, which for many years had re- 
ceived from him their only pay and rations, 
and had been led on to constant victory, 
indignant now at his treatment by the 
king, disbanded, and declared they would 
only serve under a chief of their own 
choice. 

For a whole year the anarchy and con- 


fusion of Poland went on increasing, © 


but when news arrived that the sultan had 
started on his march towards’ Poland, the 
soldiers returned to their quarters and 
swore to follow their old leader to death. 
The Turks by forced marches advanced 
on ‘Kaminiek, a fortress situated on the 
frontier of Moldavia and the Ukraine. It 
was almost the only strong place pos- 
sessed by the Poles, and Sobieski had in 
vain tried to persuade the Diet to keep up 
its defences. After a siege of less than a 
month the Turks carried a place concern~ 
ing which it was said that “God alone 
could have built it, and He only could 
take it.” 

Even then the only help which the 
Polish king thought fit to give in the strug- 
gle was to accuse his protector, the “ great 
hetman,” of being “an impostor and a 
traitor.” Sobieski, however, not heeding 
the insult, threw himself with his scanty 
forces on the weak points of the Turkish 
lines, .pursued the Tartars who had in- 
vaded the kingdom and were carrying off 
immense booty, overtook them in the Car- 
pathian defiles, and almost exterminated 
them, liberating nearly thirty thousand 
captives who were being carried off into 
slavery. He turned next on the advanced 
guard of the sultan’s army, which had ad- 
vanced on the Vistula with forty thousand 
men. Mahomet had arranged a camp for 
himself at Boudchaz among the mountains, 
where, accompanied by his seraglio, he 
amused himself with hunting. Sobieski, 
by a coup de main, crossed the river, 
rushed on the camp “ intoxicated with 
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pleasure and pillage,” penetrated even to 
the imperial tents and the women’s quar- 
ters, and “the young lord who ruled at 
Athens and Memphis, Jerusalem and 
Babylon,” on this his first campaign was 
obliged to fly to save his life. 

But the miserable Polish king suddenly 
gave up the struggle and threw himself on 
the mercy of the invaders, abandoning the 
Ukraine and Podolia to the Turk, and re- 
duciag his country to the condition of a 
vassal state by promising an annual trib- 
ute. 

Sobieski retired to his estates disgusted 
and nearly broken-hearted. He had not 
long been there, when the “ Terror of the 
Turks,” as he was surnamed, was accused 
in the Diet of having sold his country to 
the infidel fora bribe of twelve million 
florins. Enraged at such an attack on his 
honor, he .returned to Warsaw immedi- 
ately, while his army, furious at such a 
libel on their beloved chief, swore to avenge 
the insult in blood. After calming them 
with much difficulty he proceeded to the 
Diet, where the very sight of him pro- 
duced such an impression that when he 
claimed the punishment of his calumina- 
tor from the assembly, and excuses from 
all members who could for a moment have 
listened to such an accusation, his de- 
mands were accepted in a transport of en- 
thusiasm. The Diet in a pressing mes- 
sage entreated his help against the Turks, 
and in the strangely hyperbolical language 
so often used in Poland, termed him “ the 
hero of whom it might be believed, accord- 
ing to the system of Pythagoras, that all 
the souls of the great captains and good 
citizens lived again, as not one of their vir- 
tues was wanting in him.” 

The miserable informer confessed that 
he had been been bribed to make the ac- 
cusation, and was condemned to death, 
but Sobieski would not allow the sentence 
to be carried out. 

The Diet pursued its course until the 
end of the session with unaccustomed calm 
under his influence, and at its close the 
president declared in the same semi-Orien- 
tal style, that “the wisdom of a divinity, 
or, if Sobieski could be considered as a 
man, the excellence of a hero, had saved 
the liberty of his country by his virtues 


and its independence by his exploits. No 
such man had ever before been formed 
by nature, and probably never would be 
so in future!” 

The Diet then decreed a levy of sixty 
thousand men, and committed full power 
over it to the “ great hetman.” 

The summer was spent in preparations 
such as might be expected from Poland; 
“no men, no material of war, no money, 
were to be had.” 

For the time, however, disorders in 
Constantinople, and an insurrection in the 
Peloponnesus, had checked the projects of 
the vizier. In November, 1673, however, 
seven bridges were by his orders thrown 
across the Dniester, and eighty thousand 
veterans advanced under the command of 
the Seraskier Hussein Pasha. 

A division of Sobieski’s small army was 
sent forward to carry the Turkish out- 
posts ; but when they found that they were 
required to cross a river full of floating 
ice, te put such a barrier between them- 
selves and their homes, that they were be- 
ing led into a country without towns or 
villages, and surrounded by innumerable 
Turks, they broke out into open mutiny. 
Once before Sobieski had quelled a simi- 
lar revolt; now with his imperious elo- 
quence he called upon his men in the 
name of their duty and their country to 
follow him, and, as always was the case 
both with friends and foes, he gained the 
day. He ledthem tothe battle of Kotzim, 
-on the other side of the Dniester, where 
Hussein had established himself in a 
camp defended by strong fortifications, nat- 
ural and artificial, and by rocks and 
marshes. To attack such a position with 
such troops as Sobieski could command, 
at such a time of year, without provisions 
and with weak artillery, seemed an impos- 
sible task in all eyes but his own. Fifty 
years before, however, the Poles, under 
his father, James Sobieski, had conquered 
at the same spot, and the good omen gave 
them courage. The weather was dreadful, 
and the snow was falling thickly, when he 
disposed his troops for the attack. All 
night long the preparations went on. 
“Comrades !” cried he, passing along the 
ranks, his dress, his arms, his thick mous- 





tache covered with hoarfrost, “you have 
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suffered, but the Turks are worn out; 
these men from Asia are half conquered 
already by the cold. The last twenty-four 
hours have fought for us. We shall save 
the republic from shame and vassalage. 
Soldiers of Poland, fight for your coun- 
try, and remember that Jesus Christ fights 
for you!” Sobieski himself had heard 
three masses since daybreak, the army 
had been blessed by a priest, and now get- 
ting off his horse, sabre in hand, he led 
his infantry across the trenches. The 
Turks, who had believed an attack impos- 
sible in such weather, alarmed at the tri- 
umphant shouts of the Poles, defended 
themselves but ill; charge after charge of 
the young Polish cavalry, in full armor, 
cut to pieces their best troops; they 
turned to fly, but the bridge of boats had 
been broken down by Sobieski’s orders ; 
twenty thousand men were believed to 
have fallen in attempting to cross the 
rapid, half-frozen river; “the water ran 
with blood and corpses for miles.” 

In the camp the carnage was frightful ; 
under the axes, the lances and scimitars 
of their assailants lay thousands of dead 
bodies, half of them Janissaries. and 
Spahis. The green standard of Hussein, 
given him by the sultan, was seized, sent 
to the pope, and still hangs in St. Peter’s. 


The victory was complete ; all the Turkish 
garrisons of the neighboring towns re- 
tired, leaving devastation and fire as mon- 
uments of their passage ; and thanks were 


iven in almost all the churches in 
| enh for the “most memorable battle 
gained against the infidel for three hun- 
dred years.” 

The Polish king died the night before 
the fight, and, by an act of tardy death- 
bed repentance, named John Sobieski as 
one of his executors. 

It was now necessary to elect another 
monarch — a difficult and dangerous oper- 
ation in Poland,-even in the calmest 
times. The Poles were the only people 
in Europe who still preserved the ancient 
usage of a national assembly where the 
deliberations were carried on by a whole 
nation in arms. The difficulty of feeding 
two hundred thousand citizens thus col- 
lected together had constantly obliged 
them to separate without having settled 
affairs, and on this occasion a Diet, com- 
posed of the senate and of members 
elected by the country, was directed to 
choose the new chief of the nation. All 
the princes in Europe who were tired of 
living on the steps of a throne became 
candidates. Every species of intrigue was 
brought to bear upon the electors; the 
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ambassadors of the different powers had 
each their faction; they gave money; 
they made great promises; the meanest 
motives were appealed to, and the most 
undisguised corruption prevailed. War- 
saw became one vast camp for six leagues 
round, where the whole equestrian order 
had established itself; an innumerable 
population of servants, often noble like 
their masters; almost all the army, Jews 
merchants, doctors, the creditors of. the 
nobles, the lawyers, had all collected there ; 
the different palatinates were nearly de- 
serted except by the peasants. 

The plain of Vola had been chosen for 
the electoral camp; a great wooden pa- 
vilion, the szopfa, occupied the centre, 
where the senate and the great nobles 
sat, but the deliberations were held in the 
open air, that the equestrian order might 
have an eve upon its representatives. 

The noise and excitement were tremen- 
dous ; tournaments and jousts, with jave- 
lins and lances; regiments of soldiers, 
Wallachs, Cossacks, Tartars, crossing and 
recrossing ; innumerable stands of arms; 
immense tables, round which each faction 
collected its clients ; trains of noble ladies 
on horseback, the wives of the palatines 
and senators, distributing exhortations 
and presents; cavalcades of gentlemen, 
battle-axe in hand, galloping past; fiery 
encounters, begun in drunkenness and 
ending in blood ; “ scenes of tumult, pleas- 
ure, discussion, and war, a true image of 
Poland herself, filled the plain,” observes 
Salvandy. A vast circle of white tents sur- 
rounded the whole space — those belong- 
ing to the nobles were built like sham 
fortresses, castles, towers, or long galler- 
ies, containing stables, bath-rooms, kitch- 
ens, council-chambers, formed of silk and 
rich stuffs, often booty taken from the 
Turk, with a profusidn of golden crescents, 
balls, and ornaments, rivalling each other 
in expense and savage and inordinate lux- 
ury. The magnificence of the dresses 
was as great; almost all wore Eastern 
costumes; caftans and robes of brocade 
and fur, embroidered, or edged and lined 
with rare furs, and clasped with diamonds ; 
splendid arms, jewelled belts, swords, dag- 
gers, and pistols (“many diamonds and 
little linen,” was Madame de Motteville’s 
observation on the Polish nobles a few 
years before); sixty or seventy thou- 
sand gentlemen were there, any one of 
whom might, by law, be chosen king the 
next day, and whose demeanor’ showed 
their pride in this vain and hurtful privi- 
lege. Sobieski himself was absent, but 
the tents taken from the vizier of Ma- 
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homet IV., bearing his shield, were there, 
and were the pride of the assembly. 

The competitors for the throne bid high, 
many of them intending to repudiate their 
offers later. They were now reduced prac- 
tically to two, one representing the emperor, 
the other Louis XIV. Charles of Lor- 


' raine proposed himself to pay the army for 


nine months, to raise five thousand fresh 
men for the war against the Turks, to 
take five hundred gentlemen as his guard 
of honor, to build two fortresses on the 
frontier, and open a military school for offi- 
cers. The old Duke of Neubourg prom- 
ised still more largely for his son Philip, 
aged fourteen. 

Sobieski had hitherto confined himself 
to his duty of keeping order as chief mar- 
shal, while all present inquired anxiously 
what part he would take. As soon as he 
arrived, he was received almost in tri- 
umph; the shouts, the noise of arms, the 
flashing of javelins, lances, and scimitars, 
the flowers thrown in his way, made his 
entry almostatriumph. He then declared 
himself for the Great Condé. And the in- 
fluence of the “great hetman” was such 
that there seemed for some time ever 
chance that his counsels would: be fol- 
lowed, but the Lithuanian party of the 
Paz would not hear of the French prince. 
The confusion became still greater; the 
szopa was like a citadel besieged by armies 
of men half drunk with pride and rage. 
For twenty-nine days the destinies of the 
nation only grew more and more perplex- 
ing, and the furious parties seemed on the 
point of a civil war, when to avert such a 
frightful peril the Bishop of Cracow gave 
the signal for the hymns and prayers to be 
begun, which showed that the debates 
were closed, and the palatinates separated 
for the vote. 

The president, Jablonowski, a man of 
great courage and capacity, began his dis- 
course; he entered on the qualities of the 
two chief candidates, and rejected both, as 
the nominees of France and Germany. 
He discussed the qualities of the Great 
Condé, and then declared that “a Pole 
ought to reign in Poland.” 


There is a man among us who has saved 
the republic time after time by his counsels 
and his victories, whose patriotism and genius 
would maintain our country in the rank she 
should hold in the universe. Nothing in such 
a choice would be left to chance; 4e will not 
make us a vassal of the infidels. If we have a 
country at all, if men of illustrious dynasties 
care to rule over us, remember to whom we 
owe it, and take John Sobieski as your king ! 


The speech was received with furious 
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acclamations by the assembly. “ The fin- 
ger of God is here, it was on a Saturday 
as to-day that Kotzim was taken,” cried 
the governor of Lemberg; “I vote for So- 
bieski.” The tumult was tremendous; it 
was nine o’clock at night, but the long day 
of the north still gave sufficient light, and 
they would have proceeded immediately to 
the vote, but Sobieski would not suffer it. 
“TI will not accept the crown,” said he, 
“when no one has had. the time to con- 
sider his vote, at the approach of night 
when opposition might be stifled or con- 
strained. I will raise my veto against it 
if no one else will do so.” 

The next day the agitation became still 
greater. Austria did not yet consider her- 
self beaten; every possible calumny was 
disseminated against Sobieski, while the 
jealousy of the great Polish ladies was ex- 
cited against his wife, Marie Casimire, 
daughter of a French marquis, captain of 
the guard to the brother of Louis XIV. 
Would they consent that a foreigner 
should be queen when no Pole had ever 
attained to such honor? At all events if 
Sobieski were elected he should be re- 
quited to marry the widow of the last king ; 
but at such a price he absolutely refused 
the crown. His great qualities, however, 
carried the day. Cries of “Sobieski or 
death!” were heard in the camp; the as- 
sembly would hear of no delay. Again, 
however, he declared that if his election 
was not legal, and therefore unanimous, he 
would not accept thé crown. Through- 
out the night the camp was illuminated 
with innumerable lanterns, while the firin 
of muskets, pistols, and arquebuses testi- 
fied the excitement and the Joy of the pub- 
lic at the thought of the election which 
they had resolved on making. The next 
day Sobieski, almost against his will, was 
proclaimed king at the Kolo or Assembly ; 
the vote was now only a form, but it was 
gone through. Three times did the bishop 
regent, on horseback, demand if there 
were any opposition to the election. Three 
times did the nobles and the people repeat 
the cry proclaiming that John Sobieski 
should be their king. 

All the standards of the palatinates and 
of the foreign contingents, the bells of the 
town, the salvoes of artiller , the shouts 
of the people, saluted their hero as king. 
Then at a sign from the bishop came a 
sudden silence, the banners were lowered, 
a sacred hymn was sung by the people, 
led by a choir of bishops, and the acclama- 
tions began again as Sobieski was led in 
triumph to the cathedral, where thanks 
were offered up to God for the choice 
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which had been made. Poland, indeed, 
believed herself to be saved from anarch 
and invasion alike. “The Cossacks will 
no longer ravage our fields, the infidel 
will no longer exact tribute,” cried the 
women. 

As soon as he was proclaimed, Sobieski 
made magnificent gifts to the nation, 

reater indeed than the foreign princes 

ad promised, and which they were not 
likely to have performed: one hundred 
thousand florins went to the support of 
the Lithuanian part of the army, two hun- 
dred thousand for that of the Polish half, 
sixty thousand for the fortifications of 
Lemberg, three hundred thousand to buy 
back the jewels of the crown, pledged to 
the Jews of Vienna and Warsaw. All 
this was out of his private purse, and gives 
some measure of the resources of a great 
Polish noble at this time. Refusing a 
_ coronation on account of the expense and 
delay it would entail, Sobieski declared 
that his “ mission was to make war on the 
Turks. I am placed on the throne to 
fight, not for representation. Festivals 
may come later.” 

High-minded, brave, pious, disinterested, 
caring much for the interests of his country, 
and little for his own grandeur, with a 
love of books which contrasted strangely 
with his military tastes and the life of 
incessant movement which fate had forced 
him to lead, Sobieski was indeed one of 
the rare instances where the highest quali- 
ties had led a man to great fortune. 

His statesmanship as well as his eo 
military qualities are insisted on in all the 
contemporary accounts ; his love of science 
and of books, and his power of speaking 
German, Italian, French, English, and 
Turkish almost as well as his own lan- 


guage. 


One of the handsomest men of his time 
[said the official French Gazette] his counte- 
nance is such. that he inspires at the same 
time respect and affection. Enlightened, kind, 
he is so forgiving that it has been always said 
that he only revenged himself for the calum- 
nies of his enemies by his great actions. [His 
picture, in armor, fully bears out this descrip- 
tion.] 


Achmet Kiuprili was not likely to leave 
the new sovereign time to settle himself 


firmly on the throne. He regarded’ Po- 
land as a good position to ‘ake up between 
the Muscovites, whom he despised, and 
Austria, whose flank would thus have been 
turned. The ports of the Baltic tempted 
him onward, and Europe in this manner 
would have been cut in two, when the 
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Turks might soon have dominated the 
whole continent. 

In 1674, Mahomet himself again joined 
the army, which was once more to march 
on Kotzim. The enormous supplies of 
men which the Turks were able to draw 
from their provinces in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, after the tremendous defeats 
which they had undergone and the waste 
of life, are surprising in our eyes, with 
whom the want of men to supply even the 
demands of an army in times of peace is 
sometimes found impossible to meet. 

Sobieski, who had been called the 
Whirlwind, from the rapidity of his 
marches and the vigor of his onslaughts, 
was Carrying all before him, when the in- 
trigues of Leopold deprived him of half 
his army; the Lithuanian grand hetman 
Paz, who had opposed Sobieski’s election, 
suddenly left the camp with his troops, 
and the winter was lost in vain attempts 
to restore order, for the disbanded soldiers 
spent their time in pillaging their own 
country instead of fighting the enemy. 

Gradually Sobieski, by dint of patient 
courage, tact, and skill, collected an army 
again in the central position of Lemburg. 
He alone preserved his courage and con- 
fidence in the midst of the universal 
alarm. ‘“ He fears nothing who has fore- 
seen all,” said the Poles afterwards. He 
was at the same time attempting to form 
a political coalition to assist his military 
manceuvres, in spite of the enmity of Leo- 
pold, who strove to keep Poland weak, 
calculating that it might thus occupy the 
Porte in the north and prevent any attack 
being made in his direction. 

The Turks, under Ibrahim the Seraskier, 
began the siege of Zbaras; a number of 
Russian peasants had taken refuge in the 
town, and treacherously gave it up to the 
enemy, when Ibrahim cut to pieces the 
whole population except the women, who 
were reserved for the seraglios. The old, 
the children, perished in the flames or by 
the sword, and the Turks moved on to 
other sieges, where the same _ horrible 
cruelties were exercised. Von Hammer, 
after repeated descriptions of barbarities 
on such occasions which make one’s blood 
run cold, and indeed are sometimes quite 
unreadable, at length seems to grow weary 
of such horrors, and merely writes, “ The 
town was taken; the usual cruelties en- 
sued;” or, “The city was sacked with 
the atrocities used by barbarian troops.” 
The love of pillage was so great among 
them that the army was delayed, so that 
their advantage in numbers was lost, and 
the fine season passed away, while So- 
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bieski destroyed. their communications, 
seized their plunder, and cut to pieces the 
troops whom he encountered. 

_A second army was sent across the 
Dnieper, and the sultan put himself at the 
head of a third body which collected at 
Adrianople. The seraskier then deter- 
mined on the course with which he should 
have begun — he left the fortresses alone, 
and advanced on. Lemberg, the strongest 
place in Poland. If this was carried there 
would be an end to the republic, and So- 
bieski was resolved to defend it or die 
under the ruins. 

The terror of his name counted for a 
host in itself against the Turks, while 
among the Poles, if some of the peasants 
cried, “ All is lost,” the answer was, “ John 
Sobieski is there still, he will save us.” 
A few days after great fires in all direc- 
tions announced the arrival of the Mussul- 
man host. The king had arranged his 
little army with consummate skill among 
the defiles near the town, the artillery on 
the low hills, while the hussars with their 
lances defended the vineyards and rough 
ground. The nobles fought with sabres 
and pistols. A storm of hail and snow, 
though it was only August, troubled the 
infidel. The king, the father of his coun- 


try, having given his blessing to the army, 


rushed at the head of his troops with the 
cry, “Jesus!” three times repeated, to 
which came the threefold answer of 
“Allah!” The cavalry wavering for a 
moment, he brought them up himself again 
to the charge: “ Remember,” cried he, 
“that we must conquer or you will leave 
me here ;” and he reminded them that he 
had brought his wife and children into the 
midst of the danger. The Turks, in spite 
of their enormous numerical preponder- 
ance, were driven back terrified, their divi- 
sions were broken, their ranks were con- 
fused. Sobieski fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the parts of the field where he was 
least-expected. The victory of Lemberg 
was considered to have been a miracle, 
even considering the reputation of the 
king. “Five thousand Poles have beaten 
one hundred and fifty thousand Turks and 
Tartars!” cried the Gazette de France of 
September, 1674, with pardonable exag- 
geration. “That the king should have 
conquered such powerful egg his 
astonishing courage, reducing the infidels 
to make a precipitate retreat, . . . shows 
that heaven itself has defended this bul- 
wark of Christendom.” 

An interval of quiet now ensued, and 
Sobieski employed his breathing-time in 
attempting to bring about a better state of 
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things for Poland, and in reorganizing the 

army; but the people would endure no 

fresh taxes, and he made little progress. 

Revolts, however, at Memphis, at Baby-! 
lon, and Damascus, the doubtful fidelity of 

the Tartars, and a superstitious dread in 

the Mussulman army at the thought of 

contending against “ King John,” had made 

the Porte desire an interval of quiet. 

In September, 1676, however, just two 
hundred years ago, the untiring Turk 
poured again up the banks of the Dniester, 
and Poland had now to withstand one 
hundred and twenty thousand Tartars and 
twenty thousand Turks. The terror of 
Sobieski’s name was, however, so great 
that there was difficulty in getting them 
forward, even under the command of a 
fierce pasha of Damascus, surnamed 
Shaitan (Satan). At length, after some 
preliminary combats, the two armies came 
face to face. Sobieski had entrenched 
himself with his small handful of men be- 
tween the Dniester and the protection of 
some woods and marshes; the immense 
body of Ottomans almost encircled them. 
For twenty days they continued thus op- 
posife each other, and the extremity of 
the danger was considered such in Poland 
that prayers for the dead were recited in 
all the churches. From time to time the 
Mussulman army came forth from their 
camp, sounded the charge, pushed for- 
ward their horsetails and camels, appar- 
ently to excite the Christians to fight or 
to deride their weakness. At length the 
Poles one day were tempted out in pur- 
suit of some Tartars, the whole right was 
engaged, and the centre left uncovered; 
the Turks brought up their artillery and 
made fearful ravages among the ranks, 
which began to yield, when the king flung 
himself on the victorious Moslems, who 
were pursuing their success in some dis- 
order, killed hundreds of men and horses, 
overthrew their first redoubts, took or 
spiked a number of guns, and brought 
back his men in safety. He lost, however, 
six hundred gentlemen in the charge, and 
his own horse was wounded under him; 
his exploits read like those of a hero in 
one of the old romances of chivalry. 

Ibrahim, “the Devil,” now brought up 
his siege artillery, mines and countermines 
were dug, and great galleries formed where 
battles were fought underground; but the 
Poles were not sufficiently numerous for 
such work, and the Turks believed them- 
selves at the point of victory, when Sobi- 
eski in a most brilliant action again turned 
the day. The Spahis had thrown them- 
selves between him and his camp, when 
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the king, with his terrible hussars, rushed 
upon the lines, which were crowded by 
their very numbers and soon fell back. 
The seraskier sent next day to propose 
peace. He said that he knew to what a 
state of starvation the besieged were re- 
duced, that the Sublime Porte would rather 
have such a king as their ally than their 
captive, and all they asked was the ratifica- 
tion of King Michel’s treaty promising to 
pay tribute and an offensive alliance against 
Russia. 

“Tell the aga,” said Sobieski, “that if 
such propositions are again addressed to 
the king of Poland, he will hang the mes- 
senger.” The bombardment now became 
terrible; neither by night nor day had the 
Poles any rest, and the entrenchments 
were continually attacked. The Christian 
camp had become a prison, the soldiers 
had hardly any food or ammunition, and 
* discontent and even mutiny began to ap- 
pear among them. Sobieski rode along 
the ranks. “I have brought you out o 
worse straits than this,” said he; “do you 
think my head is weaker because you have 
placed a crown uponit?” A successful 
skirmish raised the spirits of the troops, 
the Turks fancied he must have received 
reinforcements, and, when at last he came 
out of the town with his whole army, they 
were seized with a panic terror, and de- 
clared that magic was being used against 
them. They all dreaded the approach of 
winter; Shaitan Pasha knew that a re- 
verse would cost him his head, and he 
prudently offered an honorable peace. A 
part of the Ukraine and Kaminiek were 
given up; but the strength of the Ottoman 
empire was increasing, while Poland be- 
came weaker in men and money each year. 
To regain their fortresses, the prisoners, 
the frontier of the Dniester, and get rid of 
all pretensions to tribute, was better than 
a victory in such circumstances. One of 
the most pious of men, Sobieski stipulated 
that the custody of the tabernacle at Beth- 
lehem and of the holy sepulchre should be 
restored to the monks who had held them 


before. As this favor had been long de- 
manded in vain by Europe, the glory of 
Poland and her king was all the more 
greatly extolled. 

Madame de Sévigné,a great admirer of 
his, writes, November, 1676, enthusias- 
tically of his deeds : — 


Peace is concluded in Poland, romantically. 
This hero, at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
surrounded by two hundred thousand, has 
forced them to sign a treaty, sword in hand. 
Since the days of the Calprenéde [in a novel 
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of Mlle. de Scuderi] such a thing has never 
been heard of. 


The Ottoman army, who were in des- 
perate straits, made ready for departure, 
and defiled before the king, demanding to 
see the “invincible lion ” with whom they 
had contended so often on the field of 
battle; at the same time giving into his 
hands fifteen thousand Russian prisoners 
destined to slavery. 

For thirty years the Ottoman empire, at 
the height of its power, had been kept at 
bay by Poland: what might not have hap- 
pened, if, masters of Buda and of the 
Adriatic, they had been able to turn their 
whole force upon Italy and Austria? 

A general peace now ensued. Sobies- 
ki’s grand object was to form an alliance 
against the Turk among the kingdoms 
most liable to be attacked. ‘“ Not to at- 
tempt to conquer or restrain the monster 
should be our object,” said he, “ but to 
fling it back to the deserts from whence it 
came; to exterminate it, and raise once 
more on its ruins a Byzantine empire. 
This is the only Christian, worthy, wise, 
and decisive course;”* and for this he 
only required the concurrence of the four 
threatened powers. Innocent promised 
assistance “to the new Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon.” But except from the pope, he could 
get no help from any one of them. The 
czar was playing a double gamé, as usual, 
and sent embassy after embassy to War- 
saw, only to obtain better terms for him- 
self at Constantinople. Leopold refused 
all alliance with or help to Poland; Ven- 
ice would not even allow his envoy to 
cross her frontier; Louis XIV. ordered 
back a small body of French gentlemen 
who had been fighting for the mere love 
of war by Sobieski’s side; Poland was 
again abandoned to herself to fight the 
battles of Christendom, 

The next two years, however, there was 
a pause among the exhausted combatants 
again; and they were spent by Sobieski 
in trying to discipline his army, and re- 
store order and law, which under his rule 
reigned in Poland to an extent unknown 
before. 

Again in 1683, however, the indefati- 
gable Porte prepared for another invasion, 
as a preliminary to which the sultan 
recognized Count Tekeli as prince of 
Hungary under his vassalage, while a 
confederation of Christian states, Tran- 
sylvania, Wallachia, Hungary, and the 


* There is a curious similarity between Sobieski’s exe 
pressions and thosc of many much-reprobated speeches 
and writings at the present crisis. 
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Ukraine, under his protectorate, reached 
from the Danube to the Carpathian Moun- 
tains. The tide of war was evidently now 
to be turned on Austria. 

The emperor took fright, but it was in 
vain that he sought help in his peril. 
France was his deadly enemy ; the elector 
of Brandenburg rejoiced in his humilia- 
tion ; a child of nine years old, afterwards 
to be known as Peter the Great, reigned 
in Russia. Poland only remained; Leo- 
pold had treated Sobieski as a personal 
enemy; he had refused all help in the 
perils of Poland, but now he literally im- 
plored the king to come to his assistance, 
and the Austrian envoy positively flung 
himself at his feet-in the fervency of his 
entreaties. It was difficult to say whether 
Leopold was meanest in adversity or pros- 
perity. Sobieski now indeed commanded 
the position, and his alliance was sought 
on all sides. Louis XIV. offered his aid 
in securing the inheritance of Poland for 
his son, and promised to assist him in ob- 
taining Hungary for himself. Leopold 


had recourse to the great argument of the 
house of Austria in all times, the hand of 
an archduchess for the young prince, his 
son; Mahomet solicited his friendship, 
and declared that the armaments he was 
preparing were not intended to be used 


against him. 

Sobieski refused all offers for himself, 
and, after long considering what would be 
most advantageous to his country, threw 
in his lot with the empire. He did his 
best to persuade Leopold to treat the 
Hungarians with fairness, if only to de- 
tach them from the Porte, but with small 
success, Leopold could not do the right, 
even when it was his interest. At length 
it was announced that the sultan and his 
grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, were 
marching from Constantinople, where the 
standard of Mahomet had been unfurled 
with great pomp at the Seraglio. The 
whole of Europe and Asia seemed to be 
in movement; Christianity and Islamism, 
civilization and barbarism, were preparing 
for a decisive battle. The first blow was 
to be struck on Austria, the second on 
Italy. “The vizier will never be satisfied 
till he has stabled the horses of the sultan 
in the Basilica of St. Peter,” said one. of 
the defenders of Candia. 

The Turkish preparations had lasted 
nearly seven years, and were equally 

igantic and minute. All the provinces 

ad furnished their contingents of soldiers 
from the Euphrates and the Nile; whole 
Arab tribes, Kourds, Mamelukes, Greeks, 
Albanians, and Tartars, were marching 
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under the same flag. The merchant ves- 
sel of all nations which came within reach 
were seized to bring munitions of war 
from Smyrna, Aleppo, and Alexandria ; 
two thousand camels had been employed 
for years in the transport of corn, etc., 
from the A3gean Sea to the Danube; the 
river itself was covered with boats; ten 
thousand wagons were collected to convey 
stores through Hungary, which began to 
suffer under the burden of her ally as 
much as under that of her oppressor. 

Sobieski would have made any efforts to 
detach Hungary from the Turks, and had 
an interview with Tekeli, but without suc- 
cess, as he could give no pledges for Leo- 
pold’s good faith. He made an alliance with 
Sweden and the Ukraine, and attempted 
negotiations with the czar, with Persia, 
Venice, and Louis XIV. His cabinet was 
said to be the best served in Europe, the 
East was open to his spies, and, he had 
friends even in the Divan; and he now 
warned the emperor that the Porte was 
marching on Vienna, and that the suburbs 
ought to be demolished lest they should 
afford shelter to the enemy; but Leopold 
judged his defender by himself, mis- 
trusted him, and refused to follow his 
counsels. Between Belgrade and Buda 
the sultan stopped, and confided to Kara 
Mustapha with great pomp the double 
aigrette of heron’s feathers, the golden 
robe and quiver of diamonds, signs of sov- 
ereign power, and the standard of Ma- 
homet, an embiem that the contest was 
in the cause of Islam. He then returned 
to his beloved chase, where thousands of 
men were employed in driving game, on 
the slopes of the Balkan. 

Louis XIV.,* utterly regardiess of any- 
thing but his own fancied interest and 
pique against the empire, chose this oppor- 
tunity of making an alliance with Tekeli, 
and sent his fleet to the Baltic to attack 
the allies of the emperor. Sobieski was 
therefore obliged to divide his troops, 
while Leépald could only collect thirty 
thousand men on the Danube, and even 
threw every obstruction in the way of his 
deliverer. But the cause was everything 


* Among the multitude of petty meannesses to which 
the great Louis condescended was a letter which he 
wrote to Tekeli at this time. In describing the bless- 
ing which had been given to Hungary, he praised the 
entire liberty of religion which was enjoyed there. In 
the same official Gazette, appeared a declaration that 
the property of any Protestant who had escaped from 
the kingdom would be confiscated, and all contracts 
they had entered into annulled. The governor of 
Poitou, in the same paper, announced that he had 
made 39,849 conversions, adding an edict by which an 
of the “‘converts’’ found entering a Protestant ch 
were condemned to the galleys. 
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in Sobieski’s eyes, and with a magnani- 
mous disregard of all personal feelings he 
devoted himself to what he considered to 
be his duty 

The last series of letters to his wife be- 
gins in August, 1683. Marie Casimire was 
a bad, ambitious, intriguing Frenchwoman, 
intent only on her own aggrandizement 
and her own pleasure, who used and 
abused her influence over her hero in the 
worst way and for the most selfish ends. 
In spite, however, of her continual provo- 
cations, he continued faithful to her until 
the end of his life. “ J/on incomparable,” 
he continually calls her in his letters, 
which all begin, “ Seale joie de mon ame, 
charmante et bien aimée Mariette.” 
They are often dated in the middle of the 
night; in spite of the fatigue and anxiety 
he was enduring, and of his sufferings 
from acute rheumatism, he never fails to 
sacrifice the rest so necessary to him, to 
sending off long and entertaining letters 
to his exacting and selfish wife, who com- 
plains of his not writing enough, and of 
what he writes, with singular cynicism. 
She forgets to give him important informa- 
tion which he asks her for, to convey his 
orders, even to date her letters, while she 
sends him all the injurious gossip she can 
pick up, intrigues with his enemies, and 
publishes letters he has desired to be kept 
secret. 


You finish by telling me, dear heart, that 
you are very discontented with me. Yet I tell 
you: everything in my letters, It is my fate. 
What consolation do I get in my troubles? I 
try and unravel something pleasant in your 
cyphers and to find some comfort from my 
heart, and get only the old and eternal com- 
plaints [he writes pitifully]. ° 

The difficulty we have had in crossing the 
Danube at three in the morning opposite the 
Turkish camp was immense ; the bridges broke 
down under the weight of artillery and bag- 
gage wagons ; we had to seek out fords, which 
we found luckily on the smaller branches of 
the river, but the current was too rapid in the 
main stream ; there is no river which can com- 
pare with the Danube in violence. After this 
mportant passage we have had to cross a line 
of mountains, or, more strictly speaking, to 
climb them. A furious: wind blew straight 
into our teeth; it seemed as if the “ powers of 
the air” were unchained against us ; the vizier 
is said to be a great magician! We had left 
our baggage behind us, and I have only with 
me two light carts; since Friday we have 
neither eaten nor slept — more than the horses. 
We can see from here the immense camp of 
the Turks and the town of Vienna in the dis- 
tance, but we are separated from it by forests, 
precipices, and a very big mountain, of which 
no one had told us a word. The horses have 





nothing to eat but the leaves of the trees; we 
have neither food nor forage [which had been 
promised but never furnished by the emperor]. 

Humanly speaking, however, and putting alt 
our trust in God, I must believe that the chief 
of an army who, like the grand vizier, has not 
thought of entrenching himself or collecting 
his scattered troops, but has encamped there 
as if he were a hundred miles off, is predes- 
tined to be beaten. 

I have passed the night on the extreme 
right ; we could see the whole Turkish camp, 
and the noise of the cannon prevented all 
sleep. ‘This letter is my eighth; it has taken 
me till daylight. 


At last the emperor discovered a rem- 


edy for the fearful state of his affairs: “it 
was forbidden, under pain of death to 
speak of ‘ present circumstances ’!” as they 
were euphuistically called at Vienna. The 
march of Kara Mustapha had been a 
stroke of genius; in those days an army 
generally lost much time during a cam- 
paign by attempting to subdue the strong 
places, while he aimed straight at the heart 
of the country, threw his bridges of boats 
across the Danube, and appeared before 
Vienna in the shortest possible time. The 
fortifications of the town had been much 
neglected, and there were but few troops 
to man them. In twenty-four hours the 
emperor became aware of the approach of 
the Turks by harsher signs than words ; 
he took flight immediately by night, with 
all his court and family, leaving his cousin, 
the Duke of Lorraine, to do his best in 
defending the kingdom — the same prince 
who had contested the throne of Poland 
with Sobieski, and now acted with great 
loyalty towards him. For four days the 
enormous crescent of the enemy was seen 
forming round the city, with an extraor- 
dinary noise of bells, trombones, and cym- 
bals; tents, horsetails without number, 
troops of camels and mules, armies of 
bullocks and sheep going to drink at the 
Danube, the tent of executions, which, as 
usual, was placed in the most conspicuous 
position, could all be seen from the walls. 
At night the watch-fires and lanterns all 
over the camp lighted up the sky, the noise 
of artillery never ceased, and the cries of 
the muezzin summoning the Moslems to 
prayer made all sleep impossible. 

But the vizier, instead of carrying the 
town, as he could have done, by a coup de 
main, was afraid of losing the valuable 
booty of Vienna by fire, and consumed 
the whole month of August striving to 
reduce the city by famine, and thus lost 
his prize. Surrounded by his harem, his 
one hundred and fifty valets, even his 
menagerie, he spent his time in his tents 
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of silk and gold, which covered a larger 
extent than the town of Buda, and re- 
ri to believe in the advance of Sobi- 
eski. 

Suddenly he heard that the king was 
upon him, when a panic terror took pos- 
session of the army —a bad preparation 
for the next day’s work. ~ 

At eight in the morning the action be- 
gan Sobieski and his allies descended 
rom the hills in five columns, like great 
torrents, and were met at first by the 
Spahis, who, being on horseback, became 
embarrassed in the broken ground, the 
narrow lanes, vineyards, and woods which 
surrounded Vienna, and gre way on all 
sides. The defenders of the city took 
courage and fired from the walls, while 
Kara Mustapha, still not believing in the 
imminence of his danger, attempted to 
continue the battle with the town before 
him, at the same time that he marched 
himself to the rear, to meet King John, 
now at the head of seventy thousand men, 
the finest army he had ever commanded, 
eighteen thousand of whom were Poles. 

The heat was intense. The Christian 
army stopped for a moment to eat, without, 
however, putting down their muskets and 
lances; then in a great semicircle the 
allied force continued its march, Sobieski 

assing from column to column, encourag- 
ing the troops, and speaking to each in the 
language of their country. 

The Turks had profited by this halt to 
form a new line on the glacis of the camp. 
The vizier commanded here in person, 
with all his best troops; the king was in 
front. It was nearly five o’clock, and the 
work before them seemed too great an 
undertaking for tired men ; he determined 
therefore to sleep on the field, and put off 
the battle till the next day. The grand 
vizier, in his contempt for the Christians, 
and his indomitable pride, treated the 
whole matter so lightly that at this mo- 
ment he retired to his crimson tent, to 
drink coffee with his sons. 

At the sight, the king’s choler rose; al- 
though his infantry had not yet marched 
up, he pointed two or three cannon upon 
the tent; and the ammunition having not 
yet arrived, a French officer stuffed into 
one gun his gloves, his wig, and a packet 
of Gazettes de France which he had with 
him. Sobieski, as soon as his troops ap- 
peared, ordered them to take a neighbor- 
ing height. Kara Mustapha in defending 
himself left his flanks bare, the whole line 
was troubled. The king cried aloud that 
the enemy was lost, and surrounded by his 
squadrons, distinguished afar by his bril- 
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liant aigrette, his bow, his golden quiver, 
and the magnificent buckler carried before 
him, he rushed straight on the crimson 
tent, crying, “ Von nobis, Domine exerct- 
tuum, sed nomini tuo des gloriam.” The 
Tartars and Spahis recognized him and 
drew back. The name of the king of 
Poland ran through the ranks. “ By 
Allah, the king is with them,” repeated 
they. An eclipse of the moon made the 
“crescent ” grow pale in the sky, and ap- 
peared to the excited armies as an omen 
from on high. “Heaven is against us,” 
cried the Turks. 

The vizier, at last, after trying to rally 
his troops in vain, was obliged to take 
flight himself, weeping, it was said, bit- 
terly. Sobieski’s next letter is dated 
“from the tents of the vizier in the 
night.” 


God be praised; he has given our nation 
such a victory as has never been known in any 
former century. 

All the artillery, the camp of the Mussul- 
mans, infinite riches, have fallen into our 
hands. The victory has been so sudden and 
extraordinary that in the town as in the camp 
there have been constant alarms that the 
enemy was returning upon us. They have left 
powder and munitions to the value of a million 
of florins, but half of this was set fire to and 
the explosions were like the last judgment. 

The vizier abandoned everything except his 
coat and his horse. I have constituted my- 
self his heir. The private tents alone cover 
as much spate as Warsaw. I have sent the 
great standard to the pope, but have hardl 
had time even to look at the multitude of ric 
tents, superb equipages, and a thousand beau- 
tiful and costly trifles, such as quivers mounted 
with rubies and sapphires, which are said to 
be worth thousands of ducats. «, 

Night put an end to the pursuit, for the 
Turks defended themselves desperately. They 
made the finest possible retreat. The Janis- 
saries were forgotten in the trenches, and 
were all cut to pieces. Such was their pride 
and presumption that one part of the army 
was assaulting the town while the other gave 
us battle, and their forces were enough for 
both. Without the Tartars I believe they 
amounted to three hundred thousand men, 
One hundred thousand tents were counted, 
In flying they left a number of captives, par- 
ticularly women, after having massacred as 
many as they could. Many were killed, but 
also many were only wounded and may re- 
cover. I saw yesterday a charming little boy 
of three years old whose head one of these 
cowards had split open from the mouth, It is 
impossible to describe the refinements of 
luxury which the vizier had collected in his 
tents—baths, little gardens with fountains, 
even a rabbit-warren. . . . He had taken pos- 
session of a fine ostrich found in one of the 





emperor’s country houses, but he cut off its 
head that it might not fall again into the 
hands of the Christians, . . . I have been in 
to see the town; it.could not have held out 
five more days. The imperial palace is honey- 
combed with bullets, the bastions in a terrible 
state with great pieces of the walls about to 
fall over, like masses of rock. All the troops 
of the allies have done their duty well; they 
attribute the victory to God and to us. The 
greatest shock of the battle was just opposite 
where I was, in front of the vizier ; and at the 
moment the enemy began to yield, the elector 
of Bavaria, the prince of Waldeck, and the 
other generals crowded round me embracing 
me, the soldiers and officers on foot and horse- 
back crying, “ Our brave king!” and kissing 
my feet. In the town they called me their 
“saviour.” I went into two churches, where 
the people kissed my hands and feet and coat, 
crying, ‘‘ Let us touch your victorious hands.” 


He does not mention the text of a ser- 
mon preacheu in Vienna on that day — 
“There was a man sent by God, and his 
name was John.” 


But the day is just beginning. to break, and 
I must finish this letter. God is indeed great. 
Let us render glory and honor to him for it 
now and forever. I cannot longer enjoy this 
pleasant ¢ée-d-¢éte with you. We have lost a 
great number of men, but we shall march to- 
day to pursue the enemy into Hungary: the 
electors say they will accompany me. The 
heat is most oppressive. 

The princes of Bavaria and Saxony will 
follow me to the end of the world, but we 
must get over the first two miles quickly, for 
the smell and infection from so large a num- 
ber of corpses of men, horses, and camels, is 
insupportable. 

The emperor is a mile and a half away. I 
perceive that he has no great wish to see me, 
so I shall make room for him, and gm very 
glad to escape all the ceremonies that are 
going to take place in Vienna. 

To-day we are pushing on, but I feel sure 
that the Germans will not budge. I have sent 
the elector of Saxony, as a remembrance, two 
richly caparisoned horses, two Turkish stand- 
ards, etc., etc. He is gone back with his army 
after having expressed his resentment against 
the emperor very vehemently. 

Sept. 17. —I have had my interview with the 
emperor yesterday. He arrived at Vienna 
some hours after my departure. Not expect- 
ing to see him after so many delays, I sent 
him, as a compliment in memory of our vic- 
tory, one of the standards of the vizier. 


Leopold had taken every pains to show 
that he felt no gratitude to or interest in 
his deliverer, but finding that Sobieski had 
literally begun his march from Vienna, he 
sent an awkward message to him intimat- 
ing that he did not know how etiquette 
would allow him to receive an elected 
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king. When the dilemma was laid before 
Charles of Lorraine, he replied, “ With 
open arms if he has saved the empire!” 
But Sobieski does not mention this little 
passage at arms. 


I proposed that we ‘should meet on horse- 
back, I in front of my army, he before his and 
his capital. I need not describe him to you; 
his appearance is well known; he wore an 
embroidered surcoat and a hat with white and 
red plumes. I made my compliments in Latin 
in very few words. He replied in the same 
way. [Sobieski again does not give his an- 
swer to the emperor’s cold and awkward ad- 
dress—‘“TI am very glad, sire, to have ren- 
dered you this little service.”] I presented 
my son; the emperor did not even put his 
hand to his cap. To avoid scandal I saida 
few words more to him, and then turned my 
horse; we saluted, and I went back to my 
camp. He then went on to look at our army 
with the palatine of Russia, but our people 
are extremely piqued, and complain openly 
that the emperor did not deign to thank them 
for all the privations and pains they have en- 
dured, even by saluting them. 

Our sick have nothing but dung to lie on; 
the wounded, of whom there are a great num- 
ber, cannot obtain boats to go down the river 
to Presburg, where I could have them nursed 
at my own cost. They refuse to allow our 
dead to be buried in the cemeteries of Vienna, 
even the superior officers. They pillage our 
baggage and carry away the horses following 
us. A German dragoon struck one of my 
pages on the face and brought blood, at four 
steps from me; another tore away my cloak 
from one of my people. Some of my body- 
guard, left near the Turkish cannon we have 
taken, lost their cloaks, their clothes, and their 
horses. We have never been in such bad 
case, and if it had not been for the oats found 
in the Turkish camp we should have lost all 
the horses ; the misery is so great everywhere 
that it is difficult to find a truss of hay or any 
fresh grass ; bare fields are all that remain after 
the passage of these clouds of pagans. 

Several of our men having pressed into the 
town to find some food, as we are dying of 
hunger in the country, the commandant gave 
orders to fire upon them... . After such a 
battle, where we have lost so many men, and 
officers of our highest families, we are to lose 
our horses and baggage, and to be left to 
perish of misery. We are treated as if we 
had the plague, while before the battle my 
tents, which, thank God, are spacious enough, 
could not contain the crowds. We are march- 
ing on a still greater famine, but I want to get 
away from this town of Vienna, where they 
fire on our people. But tell no one.of these 
subjects of complaint—the ol@ adage says, 
“ Oui ne sait cacher son ennui appréte a rire a 
Pennemi.” Weare like the Israelites by the 
waters of Babylon, we weep the loss of our 
horses, the ingratitude of those we have saved, 
and so many chances of success thrown away, 
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¢. 18th. — We'are only three miles from 
Presburg. The roads are full of corpses ; at 
one of the fords of the river the Turks lost 
nearly two thousand men, killed partly by our 
eople, partly by the peasants. The Germans 
ave not stirred from Vienna. 

It has been hinted to me by the imperial 
equerry that I should do well to offer some 
fine saddle-horses tothe emperor. This is a 
very pretty compliment when I have hardly 
any for myself, but I shall try and see whether 
any can be found in the army, as it is my fate 
to have to oblige euenynety and to have 
nothing to expect except from God... . . It is 
not the least extraordinary thing we have ex- 
perienced that we do not know what is going 
to become of us. It would only have been 
right, I think, to ask me how I intend to go 
on with the war, but they have no communica- 
tion with me. If they would at least declare 
frankly that they do not want us any more, I 
should be free to go where I please. 

The Turks are marching day and night in a 
straight line on Belgrade, where is the sultan, 
abandoning their baggage at the defiles or 
river-fords. 

The soldiers and officers are suffering from 
fever and dyseniery, brought on by fatigue, 
the want of nourishment, and tne excessive 
heat. The Duke of Lorraine comes often to 
see me; /e pauvre diable has neither spoils 
from the enemy nor honors from the emperor. 


Ingratitude was the order of the day at 
Vienna, and generals, feudatories, and 
allies were all treated with the same cold- 
ness. 


Sept. 19.— We hope to cross the Danube 
to-morrow on abridge whieh has still to be 
made, in order to enter the enemy’s country, 
where we hope to find forage for the horses. 
The Turks have stopped nowhere, and leave 
stragglers behind in all directions, dying of 
hunger. I should wish to march directly on 
Buda, and so finish the war, but . . . These 
military details, however, will not have much 
interest for you, my love, for I often observe 
that when you hear them, you take no notice. 
. . . What a beautiful country this is, and how 
these pagans have maltreated it! . . . I have 
sent the emperor some fine horses, according 
to the hint which he sent me; I put on them 
harness mounted with diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds. He has replied by a tolerably 
handsome sword. I have given presents [to 
the officers who had fought by his side], and 
shall be reduced, most likely, to come home 
with nothing left but buffaloes and camels for 
my own share. People are coming to me 
every moment —I have not a moment of rest 
night nor day. You know, chére dame, how 
much I love reading ; well, upon my honor, I 
have not ever had a book in my hands since 
Ratibor. 

A week ago the greater part of the Turkish 
army disbanded, and neither halter nor cold 
steel could stop the men. The vizier has 
caused the pasha of Buda to be strangled in 
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his presence because his soldiers refused to 
fight. He was a brave, honest old man, who 
had married a Pole, and had been wounded at 
the affair of Vienna. Many other executions 
have taken | aga and more are to be carried 
out near Bu All their treasures are taken 
by the vizier. 

Presburg. — We have lost a number of men 
lately, some from wounds, many from dysen- 
tery. I have brought them down here, where 
the inhabitants are kind and hospitable, like 
our own Poles. . . . I have devoted my life to 
the glory of God and of his holy cause and I 
shall go on with it [he adds in answer to some 
of his wife’s complaints]. I too care for my 
life, I care for it for the service of Christen- 
dom and my country, for you, dear heart, for 
my children, my family, and my friends, but 
honor must be dear to me also. 

It is sad to hear the officers talk, They 
even regret that we came to the emperor’s 
help, and wish we had left this proud race to 
perish, never to rise again; everybody is dis- 
couraged and out of heart. The intense heat 
brings with it fever and something like plague. 
[Leopold, indeed, seemed bent on showing by 
his consistent meanness and ingratitude how 
little worth saving he had been.] 

I send a list of the munitions of war taken 
in the Turkish camp, which are to be divided ; 
but there was much more—this was only 
taken after three er of pillage. I forbade 
anything to be touched after the battle till 
night, thinking the Turks might return; but 
many of the soldiers have become great lords, 
they have grown so rich with plunder. Belts 
set with diamonds have been seen among 
them. Watches with diamonds, rich poi- 
gnards, and knives, and quivers, etc., are in the 
list; carpets, coverlids, furs, the most beauti- 
ful in the world. 

I can’t think what the Turks intended to do 
with them, as they do not wear such. Per- 
haps they were intended for the ladies of 
Vienna! I send you one of the vizier’s cover- 
lids in white satin, embroidered with gold 
flowers—nothing can be warmer or more 
delicate — and a cushion embroidered by the 
vizier’s chief wife; also two purple carpets 
woven with gold. I beg you graciously to 
receive these bagatelles. 


And now came the only reverse which 
Sobieski ever encountered in his life. In 
the hot pursuit of the Turks, the advanced 
guard, without the king’s knowledge or 
orders, advanced to the Danube, and 
found that the Ottoman army had just 
crossed. The Poles had neither infantry 
nor cannon, and the Turk charged furiously 
upon them; they were not quite five thou- 
sand men, and the Duke of Lorraine had 
not come up as was expected. 


The Turks charged them a second and a 
third time ; our centre and left wing began to 
fly. I cried and ordered in vain, all aban- 
doned me. I ordered Fanfan [his son] to go 
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on with them, and not knowing what had be- 
come of him I thought I should have died of 
tief. I was very near losing my life; my 
ands, my thighs, all my body is as black as 
coal, bruised by the press of the flyers. The 
oor palatine of Pomerania was pushed off 
his horse and fell with many others near me. 
A cavalry soldier saved my life; two Turks 
were close’ upon me; he killed one and 
wounded the other. I had hoped to recom- 
pense the man largely, but he did not come 
alive out of the fight. Let particular mention 
be made of him in the service for the dead. 
I was supposed to be among the dead, and it 
is almost a miracle it was not so. Almost all 
my pages perished in the action, and I can 
hardly sit on my horse from the fatigue and 
grief I have endured. The body of the poor 
alatine has been found, but headless — these 
arbarians make no prisoners. 


Two days after, however, he had his 
revenge: Kara Mustapha returned in 
great force from Buda, with troops, in- 
spirited by the false news of the death of 
the king, and gave battle at Parkany, on 
the roth October, with the usual results. 


Oh, how good God is, my dear Mariette, to 
have given us in compensation for a little con- 
fusion, a victory greater than that of Vienna! 
In the name of your love for me do not cease 
thanking him, entreat him to continue his 
mercies to his faithful people. I am quite 
well, thank God, and feel twenty years younger 
since our victory — everything is repaired. 


Kara Mustapha had been promised the 
aid of Tekeli and forty thousand Hunga- 
rians; the Ottoman army had recovered 
its vigor, and was posted so as to stretch 
from Parkany to the foot of the mountains, 
the right resting on the gorges by which 
the Hungarians were to arrive. By this 
time, however, King John had received 
his contingents and Cossacks. Before day 
he had arranged his army in three lines ; 
he led the first himself, the Duke of Lor- 
raine the second, and Jablonowski the 
third ; the Turks charged this last furiously 
as usual, but were driven back in disorder. 
The king meantime advanced on the walls 
of the fort; the broken squadrons were 

«alarmed ; the two wings of the Christian 
army, forming a vast crescent, rested on 
the Danube; Sobieski came down on the 
disordered troops and drove them into the 
river. “It was a diverting spectacle (!),” 
said an eyewitness; “those who would 
not dare this dangerous passage were cut 
to pieces on the banks, and heaps of them, 
a fathom high, formed a sort of parapet 
on the edge.” The bridge below broke, 
five pashas and a number of generals per- 

ished there, and the slaughter was tre- 
mendous, 
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The Hungarians arrived too late, pur- 
posely it was said, and that Tekeli grieved 
e ually over the check to Sobieski, which 
left him at the mercy of the Turks, and at 
the destruction of the Turks, which left 
him at the mercy of the Austrians. The 
king attempted in vain to save him from 
the consequences of his own indecision, 

When Sobieski heard that Kara Musta- 
pha had fled to Belgrade his joy was 
great. “Here is Hungary at last deliv- 
ered from the infidel after three hundred 
years. Belgrade is not in Hungary but in 
Servia,” he explains. “I know you are 
not strong in geography,” he observes sev- 
eral times, “The Turks now have only 
five or six of the principal fortresses left, 
and it would only require fourteen days to 
deliver this great and beautiful kingdom 
entirely.” 

He had all along desired to attack Buda, 
but was persuaded by the Duke of Lor- 
raine to besiege Gran. It was the first 
time that the Turks had had to defend 
places since the foundation of their em- 
pire, and a new art for them to learn; 
they had hitherto done nothing but attack, 
but now, after three hundred years, they 
were conquered and invaded in their turn. 
He writes from within the town, October 
21st: — 


Although pressed by the bad weather and 
the want of forage, I resolved to attack the 
fortress against the advice of every one. The 
town has yielded; the garrison, two pashas, 
and five P eoremt troops have marched out 
with arms but without baggage or artillery; it 
was the strongest place in Hungary. ass 
has been celebrated for the first time these 
one hundred and fifty years in the church, 
which had been converted into amosque. We 
have taken five mosques in this way from the 
pagans during the year. No one, however, 
speaks either of our present or our past. God 
and glory are our reward. 

We see nothing_but sickness, pillage, towns 
on fire, and ruined churches, in this miserable 
country, where every sod of earth would yield 
blood, it seems, if it were pressed. 

We are bivouacking in the open air, we can- 
not even use our tents, the ground is so frozen 
that it is impossible to drive in the tent-pegs. 


Desertion, brigandage, and sickness 
were ravaging the ranks on both sides; 
but still Sobieski went on with his self- 
imposed task, and the Turks had such 
confidence in his honor that they would 
surrender to him at discretion, as at Schet- 
zin, when they would trust no one else. 
The rain had made the roads now im- 
practicable; the snows which followed 
determined the end of the campaign for 





the allies, although Sobieski yet desired 














to carry Buda, which would have driven 
the Turks out of Hungary, and thus con- 
cluded the war. 

With a last effort to save Tekeli, and do 
something for Hungary, if possible, Sobi- 
eski wrote to the pope in their favor, after 
having vainly attempted to obtain terms 
for them with the emperor. Then, to 
the great delight of his army, he turned 
homewards, through mud and snow, and 
hardships of all kinds. On Christmas eve 
he reached Cracow, after only four months’ 
absence, which had been one series of 
successes and triumphs. He was re- 
ceived with the acclamations of his people, 
who were half mad with pride and joy. 

On the very day after, an aga of the 
Janissaries presented himself ,to Kara 
Mastapha at Belgrade, on the part of the 
sultan, to demand his head. It was said 
that Mahomet would have saved him, but 
that the exasperation of the army and the 
people was such that he was afraid for his 
own life; despots are often the greatest 
slaves. The disgraced vizier was sent 
for to Constantinople after attempting to 
save his treasures, by burying them and 
killing the Albanian workmen who had 
done the work. He saw from his win- 
dows the aga approaching with a numer- 
ous escort, received him calmly, kissed 
the hatti-scherif of death, made his prayer, 
washed. his hands, face, and head, to “ re- 
ceive martyrdom pure in body and soul,” 
and then, kneeling down, adjusted the cord 
round his own neck. His heada few days 
after decorated the gates of the Seraglio, 
“ another trophy to John Sobieski.” 

The tide of conquest had turned; the 
Turks were driven back never again to 
trouble Europe by their invasions. We 
have forgotten the political and religious 
horror which followed the long series of 
triumphs that carried the standard of Ma- 
homet from Mecca, Jerusalem, and Da- 
mascus, into the very heart of Europe. 
Sobieski was spoken of as a second Mac- 
cabeus who had saved- Christianity itself, 
as well as the Holy Land. In three 
months he had recovered all that the 
Porte had conquered during two hundred 
years. The decline of the empire of the 
Mahomets and Solymans dates from the 
utter defeat of the Turks by King John at 
Vienna, and the battles which succeeded 
it. Since that time the Porte has never 


gained a foot of territory in Europe. 

The extraordinary genius for war pos- 
sessed by the Turkish race, the manner 
in which such bodies of men and masses 
of material of war were collected in those 
roadless days in such short periods of | 
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time, and from such distances, is almost 


inconceivable. Inspired by religious fanat- 
icism, these were hurled on the foe with 
a force which for a time carried all before 
it. But although their powers of destruc- 
tion were enormous, the utter absence of 
all capacity for ruling or amalgamating 
with their subject races is even more re- 
markable. The Turks have never been 
able to use their acquisitions, except to 
derive tribute from them. Their exist- 
ence has. always and everywhere been 
that of a garrison in a conquered country 
—aliens in faith, in race,and manners, 
they have continued apart to the present 
day. Literature they have none, trade 
they have left to the despised Giaour: 
they seem incapable of progress, in the 
European sense of the word. The fierce 
hordes which have overrun so large a por- 
tion of the world have apparently been 
urged on by the blind instinct that leads 
the locust or the soldier-crab afield, more 
than by any more human feeling. Von 
Hammer, at the end of one of his vol- 
umes, summing up the principal invasions 
of the thirty previous years, mentions six 
in Styria, six in Carinthia, nine in Carniola, 
without counting the great number of 
smaller attempts, twenty-seven in Carniola 
alone from 1460 to 1518. 

The Turk has lost his savage we: of 
conquest since those days, but though the 
common people are said to be brave, so- 
ber, and trustworthy, the hopeless corrup- 
tion of the ruling class in Constartinople 
and the provinces is as great or greater 
than ever, the social conditions are utterly 
rotten, and the general disorganization 
complete. 

The problem of our dealings with the 
Porte is, however, of course complicated 
by the fact that it is only the advanced 
guard of the enormous Mussulman popu- 
lation scattered over the world, and that 
our queen rules over a greater number of 
Mahometans than does any other sover- 
eign, even the sultan and the shah. 

The history of Sobieski has a peculiar 
interest at the present moment, as helping 
to interpret that present which has its 
roots, as ever, in the past. The “ Bulga- 
rian atrocities,” which have shocked the 
world, are seén to be merely “a survival ” 
(as Mr. Tylor would call it) of the ordinary 
usages of the Turks in war and in the 
suppression of rebellion. The antagonism 
between the Porte and “ Muscovy,” the 
friendly feeling between Turkey and Hun- 
gary, which has helped to paralyze Aus- 
tria at the present crisis, existed in the 





days of King John as now. If the jealous- 
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ies of the European powers had not pre- 
vented the formation of that great confed- 
eration which he strove so earnestly to 
organize, and he had been able to carry on 
his victorious campaign after the relief of 
Vienna as he desired, the “ Turkish diffi- 
culty ” would not have been troubling Eu- 
rope at the present moment. It is almost 
the only consolation in the conduct of the 
Conference that, though the Porte contin- 
ues much as she was two hundred years 
ago, the great powers have certainly been 
acting a more Christian part. Such con- 
duct as that of Louis XJ V. and Leopold 
would at least be now impossible in the 
face of international public opinion; and 
we may therefore still entertain a faint 
hope that the honest efforts of the Chris- 
tian nations combined may bring about a 
better result than has followed the cam- 

aigns of 1670-83, successful as they were. 

ut the time for action is indeed short. 

F. P. VERNEY. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
“* MALCOLM,” ETC. 


’ CHAPTER XLII. 
ST. RONAN’S WELL. 


THE next day the reading was resumed, 
and for several days was regularly con- 
tinued. Each day, as their interest grew, 
longer time was devoted to it. They were 
all simple enough to accept what the 
author gave them, nor, had a critic of the 
time been present to instruct them that in 
this last he had fallen off, would fhey have 
heeded him much: for Malcolm, it was 
the first story by the Great Unknown he 
had seen. A question however occutring, 
not of art but of morals, he was at once 
on the alert. It arose when they reached 
that portion of the tale in which the true 
heir to an earldom and its wealth offers to 
leave all in the possession of the usurper, 
on the one condition of his ceasing to 
annoy a certain lady, whom, by villainy of 
the worst, he had gained the power of 
rendering unspeakably miserable. Natu- 
rally enough, at this point Malcolm’s per- 
sonal interest was suddenly excited: here 
were elements strangely correspondent 
with the circumstances of his present 
position. Tyrrel’s offer of acquiescence in 
things as they were, and abandonment of 


his rights, which in the story is so amazing 


to the man of the world to whom it is first 





propounded, drew an exclamation of de- 
light from both ladies — from Clementina 
because of its unselfishness, from Florimel 
because of its devotion: neither of them 
was at any time ready to raise a moral 
question, and least of all where the heart 
approved. But Malcolm was interested 
after a different fashion from theirs. Often 
during the reading he had made remarks 
and given explanations — not so much to 
the annoyance of Lady Clementina as she 
had feared, for since his rescue of the 
swift she had been more favorably disposed 
toward him, and had judged him a little 
more justly ; not that she understood him, 
but that the gulf between them had con- 
tracted. He paused a moment, then said, 
“Do yoy think it was right, my ladies? 
Ought Mr. Tyrrel to have made such an 
offer ?” 

“It was most generous of him,” said 
Clementina, not without indignation, and 
with the tone of one whose answer should 
decide the question. 

“‘Splendidly generous,” replied Mal- 
colm; “but I so well remember when Mr. 
Graham first made me see that the question 
of duty does not always lie between a 
good thing and a bad thing: there would 
be no room for casuistry then, he said. 
A man has very often to decide between 
one good thing and another. But indeed 
I can hardly tell, without more time to 
think, whether that comes in here. If a 
man wants to be generous, it must at least 
be at his own expense.” e 

“ But surely,” said Florimel, not in the 
least aware that she was changing sides, 
“a man ought to hold by the rights that 
birth and inheritance give him.” 

“ That is by no means so clear, my lady,” 
returned Malcolm, “as you seem to think. 
A man may be bound to hold by things 
that are his rights, but certainly not be- 
cause theyare rights. One of the grandest 
things in having rights is that, being your 
rights, you may give them up; except, of 
course, they involve duties with the per- 
formance of which the abnegation would 
interfere.” 

“I have been trying to think,” said Lady 
Clementina, “what can be the two good 
things here to choose between.” 

“ That is the right question, and logically 
put, my lady,” rejoined Malcolm, who 
from his early training could not help 
sometimes putting on the schoolmaster. 
“ The two good things are —let me see — 
yes — on the one hand the protection of 
the lady to whom he owed all possible de- 
votion of man to woman, and on the other 
what he owed to his tenants, and perhaps 
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to society in general — yes —as the holder 
of wealth and position. There is genet- 
osity on the one side and dry duty on the 
other.” 

“But this was no case of mere love 
to the lady, I think,” said Clementina. 
“Did Mr. Tyrrel not owe Miss Mow- 
bray what reparation lay in his power? 
Was it not his tempting of her to a secret 
marriage, while yet she was nothing more 
than a girl, that brought the mischief 
upon her?” 

‘“ That is the point,” said Malcolm, 
“that makes the one difficulty. Still, I 
do not see how there can be much of a 

uestion. He could have no right to do 
fresh wrong for the mitigation of the con- 
sequences of" preceding wrong — to sacri- 
fice others to atone for injuries done by 
himself.” 

“Where would be the wrong to oth- 
ers?” said Florimel, now back to her 
former position. ‘ What could it matter 
to tenants or society which of the brothers 
happened to be earl?” 

“Only this, that in the one case the 
landlord of his tenants, the earl in society, 
would be an honorable man; in the other 
a villain —a difference which might have 
consequences.” 

“ But,” said Lady Clementina, “is not 
generosity something more than duty — 
something higher, something beyond it?” 

“Yes,” answered Malcolm, “so long 
as it does not go against duty, but keeps 
in the same direction —is in harmony 
with it. I doubt much, though, whether, 
as we grow in what is good, we shall not 
come soon to see that generosity is but 
our duty, and nothing very grand and be- 
yond it. But the man who chooses to be 
generous at the expense of justice, even 
if he give up at the same time everything 
of his own, is but a poor creature beside 
him who for the sake of the right will not 
only consent to appear selfish in the eyes 
of men, but will go against his own heart 
and the comfort of those dearest to him. 
The man who accepts a crown may be 
more noble than he who lays one down 
and retires to the desert. Of the worthies 
who do things by faith, some are sawn 
asunder and some subdue kingdoms. The 
look of the thing is nothing.” 

Florimel made a neat little yawn over 
her work. Clementina’s hands rested 
a moment in her lap, and she looked 


thoughtful. But she resumed her work 
and said no more. Malcolm began to 
read again. Presently Clementina inter- 


rupted him. She had not been listening. 
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“Why should a man want to be better 
than his neighbors, any more than to be 
richer?” she said, as if uttering her 
thoughts aloud. 

“Why, indeed,” responded Malcolm, 
“except he wants to become a hypo- 
crite?” 

“ Then why do you talk for duty against 
generosity ?’ 

“Oh!” said Malcolm, for a moment 
perplexed. He did not at once catch the 
relation of her ideas. “Does a man ever 
do his duty,” he rejoined at length, “in 
order to be better than his neighbors? If 
he does, he won’t do it long. A man does 
his duty because he must : he has no choice 
but do it.” 

“ If a man has no choice, how is it that 
so many men choose to do wrong?” asked 
Clementina. ; 

“In virtue of being slaves and stealing 
the choice,” replied Malcolm. 

“You are playing with words,” said 
Clementina. 

“If I am, at least I am not playing with 
things,” returned Malcolm. “If you like 
it better, my lady, I will say that in declar- 
ing he has no choice the man with all his 
soul chooses the good, recognizing it as 
the very necessity of his riature.” 

“If I know in myself that I have a 
choice, all you say goes for nothing,” per- 
sisted Clementina. “I am not at all sure 
I would not do wrong for the sake of an- 
other. The more one preferred what was 
right, the greater would be the sacrifice.” 

“If it was for the grandeur of it, my 
lady, that would be for the man’s own 
sake, not his friends.” 

“Leave that out, then,” said Clemen- 
tina. 

“The more a man loved another, then 
— say a woman, as here in the story — it 
seems to me the more willing would he be 
that she should continue to suffer rather 
than cease by wrong. Think, my lady: 
the essence of wrong is injustice: to help 
another by wrong is to do injustice to 
somebody you do not know well enough 
to love, for the sake of one you do know 
well enough to love. What honest man 
could think of that twice? The woman 
capable of accepting such a sacrifice 
would be contemptible.” 

“‘ She need not know of it.” 

“ He would know that she needed but to 
know of it to despise him.” 

“Then might it not be noble in him to 
consent for her sake to be contemptible 
in her eyes?” ' 

“If no others were concerned. And 
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then there would be no injustice, there- 
mo nothing wrong, and nothing contempt- 
ible. 

“ Might not what he did be wrong in the 
abstract, without having reference to any 
person?” 

“ There is no wrong man can do but is 
a thwarting of the living right. Surely 
es believe, my lady, that there is a 
iving power of right, whose justice is the 
soul of our justice, who w#// have right 
done, and causes even our own souls 
to take up arms against us when we do 
wrong?” 

“Tn plain language, I suppose you mean, 
Do I believe in a God?” 

“That is what I mean, if by a God you 
mean a being who cares about us and loves 
justice —that is, fair play—one whom 
therefore we wrong to the very heart when 
we do a thing that is not just.” 

“TI would gladly believe in such a be- 
ing if things were so that I could. As 
they are, I confess it seems to me the 
best thing to doubt it. I do doubt it very 
much. How can I help doubting it when 
I see so much suffering, oppression, and 
cruelty in the world ? If there were such 
a being as you say, would he permit 
the horrible things we hear of on every 
hand?” 

“T used to find that a difficulty. In- 
deed, it troubled me sorely until I came 
to understand things better. I remember 
Mr. Graham saying once something like 
this — I did not understand it for months 
after: ‘Every kind-hearted person who 
thinks a great deal of being comfortable, 
and takes prosperity to consist in being 
well off, must be tempted to doubt the 
existence of a God.—And perhaps it 
is well they should be so tempted,’ he 
added.” . 

“ Why did he add that?” 

“TI think, because such are in danger 
of believing in an evil God. And if men 
believed in an evil God, and had not the 
courage to defy him, they must sink to 
the very depths of savagery. At least 
that is what I ventured to suppose he 
meant.” 

Clementina opened her eyes wide, but 
said nothing. Religious people, she found, 
could think as boldly as she. 

“T remember all about it so well!” 
Malcolm added thoughtfully. “We had 
been talking about the Prometheus of 
“Eschylus — how he would not give in to 
Jupiter.” 

“I am trying to understand,” said 
Clementina, and ceased: and a silence fell 
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which for a few moments Malcolm could 
not break. For suddenly he felt as if he 
had fallen under the power of a spell. 
Something seemed to radiate from her 
silence which invaded his consciousness, 
It was as if the wind which dwells in the 
tree of life had waked in the twilight of 
heaven and blew upon his spirit. Tt was 
not that now first he saw that she was 
beautiful: the moment his eyes fell upon 
her that morning in the park he saw her 
beautiful as he had never seen woman be- 
fore. Neither was it that now first he saw 
her good: even in that first interview her 
heart had revealed itself to him as very 
lovely. But the foolishness which flowed 
from her lips, noble and unselfish as it 
was, had barred the way betwixt his feel- 
ings and her individuality as effectually as 
if she had been the loveliest of Venuses 
lying uncarved in the lunar marble of 
Carrara. There ave men to whom silli- 
ness is an absolute freezing-mixture — to 
whose hearts a plain sensible woman at 
once appeals as a woman, while no amount 
of beauty can serve as sweet oblivious 
antidote to counteract the nausea produced 
by folly. Malcolm had found Clementina 
irritating, and the more irritating that she 
was so beautiful. But at the first sound 
from her lips that indicated genuine and 
truthful thought the atmosphere had begun 
to change; and at the first troubled gleam 
in her eyes, revealing that she pursued 
some dim seen thing of the world of reality, 
a nameless potency throbbed into the 
spiritual space betwixt her and him, and 
embraced them in an ether of entrancing 
relation. All that had been needed to 
awake love to her was, that her soul, her 
self, should look out of its windows; and 
now at length he had caught a glimpse of 
it. Not all her beauty, not all ber heart, 
not all her courage, could draw him while 
she would ride only a hobby-horse, how- 
ever tight its skin might be stuffed with 
emotions. But now who could tell how 
soon she might be charging in the front 
line of the Amazons of the Lord —on as 
real a horse as any in the heavenly army ? 
For was she not thinking, the rarest hu- 
man operation in the world ? 

“T will try to speak a little more clearly, 
my lady,” said Malcolm. “If ease and 
comfort and the pleasures of animal and 
intellectual being were the best things to 
be had, as they are the only things most 
people desire, then that Maker who did 
not care that his creatures should possess 
or were deprived of such could not bea 
good God. But if the need with the lack 
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of such things should be the means, the 
only means, of their gaining something in 
its very nature so much better that ——” 

“ But,” interrupted Clementina, “if they 
don’t care about anything better — if they 
are content as they are?” 

“ Should he, then, who called them into 
existence be iimited in his further intents 
for the perfecting of their creation by their 
notions concerning themselves who cannot 
add to their life one cubit, such notions 
being often consciously dishonest? If he 
knows them worthless without something 
that he can give, shall he withhold his 
hand because they do not care that he 
should stretch it forth? Should a child 
not be taught to ride because he is con- 
tent to run on foot?” 

“ But the means, according to your own 
theory, are so frightful!” said Clementina. 

“ But suppose he knows that the barest 
beginnings of the good he intends them 
would not merely reconcile them to those 
means, but cause them to choose his will 
at any expense of suffering? I tell you, 
Lady Clementina,” continued Malcolm, 
rising, and approaching her a step or two, 
“if I had not the hope of one day being 
good like God himself, if I thought there 
was no escape out of the wrong and bad- 
ness I feel within me, and know I am not 
able to rid myself of without supreme help, 
not all the wealth and honors of the world 
coud reconcile me to life.” 

“You do not know what you are talking 
of,” said Clementina coldly and softly, 
without lifting her head. 

“JT do,” said Malcolm. 

“You mean you would kill yourself but 
for your belief in God?” 

“By life I meant deinmg, my lady. . If 
there were no God, I dared not kill myself, 
lest worse should be waiting me in the 
awful voids beyond. If there be a God, 
living or dying is all one —so it be what 
he pleases.” 

“T have read of saints,” said Clemen- 
tina, with cool dissatisfaction in her tone, 
uttering such sentiments” (“ Semdéz- 
ments /” said Malcolm to himself), “and 
I do not doubt such were feit or at least 
imagined by them ; but I fail to understand 
how, even supposing these things true, a 
young man like yourself should, in the 
midst of a busy world, and with an occu- 
pation which, to say the least ——” 

Here she paused. After a moment 
Malcolm ventured to help her: “ Is so far 
from an ideal one, would you say, my 
lady ? ” 

“ Something like that,” answered Clem- 
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entina, and concluded, “I wonder how 
you can have arrived at such ideas?” 

“ There is nothing wonderful in it, my 
lady,” returned Malcolm. “ Why should 
not a youth, a boy, a child — for as a child 
I thought about what the kingdom of 
heaven could mean — desire with all his 
might that his heart and mind should be 
clean, his will strong, his thoughts just, 
his head clear, his soul dwelling in the 
place of life? Why should I not desire 
that my life should be a complete thing, 
and an outgoing, of life to my neighbor? 
Some people ai* content not to do mean 
actions ; I want to become incapable of a 
mean thought or feeling ; and so I shall be 
before all is done.” 

“Still, how did you come to begin so 
much earlier than others?” 

“ All I know as to that, my lady, is that 
I had the best man in the world to teach 
me. 

“And why did not I have such a man 
to teach me? I could have learned of 
such a man too.” 

“If you are able now, my lady, it does 
not follow that it would have been the best 
thing for you sooner. Some children 
learn far better for not being begun early, 
and will get before others who have been 
at it for years. As you grow ready for it, 
somewhere or other you will find what is 
needful for you in a book or a friend, or, 
best of all, in your own thoughts —the 
eternal thought speaking in your thought.” 

It flashed through her mind, “Can it 
be that I have found it now —on the lips 
of a groom?” Was it her own spirit or 
another that laughed strangely within her. 
“ Well, as you seem to know so much better 
than other people,” she said,“ I want you to 
explain to me how the God in whom you 
profess to believe can make use of such 
cruelties. They seem to me more like the 
revelling of a demon’ 

“ My lady,” remonstrated Malcolm, “I 
never pretended to explain. All I say is, 
that if I had reasons for hoping there was 
a God, and if I found, from my own ex- 
perience and the testimony of others, that 
suffering led to valued good, I should 
think, hope, expect to find, that he caused 
suffering for reasons of the highest, pur- 
est, and kindest import, such as when un- 
derstood must be absolutely satisfactory 
to the sufferers themselves. If a man 
cannot believe that, and if he thinks pain 
the worst evil of all, then of course he 
cannot believe there is a good 
Still, even then,-if he would lay claim to 
being a lover of truth, he ought to give 
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the idea—the mere tdea—of God fair 
play, lest there should be a good God after 
all, and he all his life doing him the in- 
justice of refusing him his trust and obedi- 
ence.” 

“ And how are we to give the mere idea 
of him fair play?” asked Clementina, 
rather contemptuously. But I think she 
was fighting emotion, confused and trouble- 
some. 

“ By looking to the heart of whatever 
claims to be a revelation of him.” 

“It would take a lifetime to read the 
half of such.” 

“T will correct myself, and say ‘ What- 
ever of the sort has best claims on your 
regard, whatever any person you look upon 
as good believes and would have you be- 
lieve ;’ at the same time doing diligently 
what you £xow to be right ; for, if there be 
a God, that must be his will, and if there 
be not, it remains our duty.” 

All this time Florimel was working away 
at her embroidery, a little smile of satis- 
faction flickering on her face. She was 
pleased to hear her clever friend talking 
so with her strange vassal. As to what 
they were saying, she had no doubt it was 
all right, but to her it was not interesting. 
She was mildly debating with herself 
whether she should tell her friend about 
Lenorme. 

Clementina’s work now lay on her lap 
and her hands on her work, while her eyes 
at one time gazed on the grass‘at her feet, 
at another searching Malcolm’s face with 
a troubled look. The light of Malcolm’s 
candle was beginning to penetrate into her 
dusky room, the power of his faith to tell 
upon the weakness of her unbelief. There 
is no strength in unbelief. Even the 
unbelief of what is false is no source 
of might. It is the truth shining from be- 
hind that gives the strength to disbelieve. 
But into the house where the refusal of 
the bad is followed by no embracing of 
the good—the house empty and swept 
and garnished — the bad will return, bring- 
ing with it seven evils that are worse. 

f something of that sacred mystery, 
holy in the heart of the Father, which 
draws together the souls of man and wom- 
an, was at work between them, let those 
scoff at the mingling of love and religion 
who know nothing of either; but man or 
woman, who, loving woman or man, has 
never in that love lifted the heart to the 
divine Father, and every one whose love 
has not yet cast at least an arm around 
the human love, must take heed what they 
think of themselves, for they are yet but 
paddlers in the tide of the eternal ocean. 








Love is a lifting no less than a swelling of 
the heart. What changes, what metamor- 
phoses, transformations, purifications, glo- 
rifications, must this or that love undergo 
ere it take its eternal place in the kingdom 
of heaven, through all its changes yet re- 
maining, in its one essential root, the same, 
let the coming redemption reveal. The 
hope of all honest lovers will lead them to 
the vision. Only let them remember that 
love must dwell in the will as well as in 
the heart. 

But whatever the nature of Malcolin’s 
influence upon Lady Clementina, she re- 
sented it, thinking toward and speaking to 
him repellently. Something in her did 
not like him. She knew he did not ap- 
prove of her, and she did not like being 
disapproved of. Neither did she approve 
of him. He was pedantic, and far too 
good for an honest and brave youth: not 
that she could say she had seen dishonesty 
or cowardice in him, or that she could have 
told which vice she would prefer, to season 
his goodness withal and bring him to the 
level of her ideal. And then, for all her 
theories of equality, he was a groom — 
therefore to a lady ought to be repulsive, 
at least when she found him intruding 
into the chambers of her thoughts — per- 
sonally intruding, yes—and met there 
by some traitorous feelings whose behave 
ior she could not understand. She re- 
sented it all, and felt toward Malcolm as 
if he were guilty of forcing himself into 
the sacred presence of her bosom’s queen; 
whereas it was his angel that did so, his 
idea, over which he had nocontrol. Clem- 
entina would have turned that idea out; 
and when she found she could not, her 
soul started up wrathful, in maidenly dis- 
gust with her heart, and cast resentment 
upon everything in him whereon it would 
hang. She had not yet, however, come to 
ask herself any questions: she had only 
begun to fear that a woman to whom a per- 
son from the stables could be interesting, 
even in the form of an unexplained riddle, 
must be herself a person of low tastes, and 
that, for all her pride in coming of honest 
people, there must be a drop of bad blood 
in her somewhere. 

For a time her eyes had been fixed on 
her work, and there had been silence in 
the little group. 

“My lady!” said Malcolm, and drew 
a step nearer to Clementina. 

She looked up. How lovely she was 
with the trouble in her eyes! Thought 
Malcolm, “If only she were what she 
might be! If the form were but filled 
with the spirit! the body with life !” 




















“My lady!” he repeated, just a little 
embarrassed, “I should like to tell you 
one thing that came to me only lately — 
came to me when thinking over the hard 
words you spoke to me that day in the 
park. But it is something so awful that 
I dare not speak of it except you will make 
your heart solemn to hear it.” , 

He stopped, with his eyes questioning 
hers. Clementina’s first thought once 
more was madness, but as she steadily 
returned his look, her face grew pale, and 
she gently bowed her head in consent. 

“T will try, then,” said Malcolm. “ Ev- 
erybody knows what few think about, that 
once there lived a man who, in the broad 
face of prejudiced respectability, truth- 
hating hypocrisy, commonplace religion, 
and dull book-learning, affirmed that he 
knew the secret of life and understood the 
heart and history of men — who wept over 
their sorrows, yet worshipped the God of 
the whole earth, saying that he had known 
him from eternal days. The same said 
that he came to do what the Father did, 
and that he did nothing but what he had 
learned of the Father. They killed him, 
you know, my lady, in a terrible way that 
one is afraid even to think of. But he 
insisted that he laid down his life — that 
he allowed them to take it. Now, I ask 
whether that grandest thing crowning his 
life, the yielding of it to the hand of vio- 
lence, he had not learned also from his 
Father. Was his death the only thing he 
had not so learned? If I am right — and 
I do not say fin doubt —then the suffer- 
ing of those three terrible hours was a 
type of the suffering of the Father himself 
in bringing sons and daughters through 
the cleansing and glorifying fires without 
which the created cannot be made the very 
children of God, partakers of the divine 
nature and peace. Then from the lowest, 
weakest tone of suffering up to the loftiest 
pitch, the divinest acme of pain, there is 
not one pang to which the sensorium of 
the universe does not respond; never an 
untuneful vibration of nerve or spirit but 
thrills beyond the brain or the heart of the 
sufferer to the brain, the heart, of the uni- 
verse; and God, in the simplest, most 
literal, fullest sense, and not by sympathy 
alone, suffers wth his creatures.” 

“Well, but he is able to bear it: they 
are not. I cannot bring myself to see the 
right of it.” ‘ 

“ Nor will you, my lady, so long as you 
cannot bring yourself to see the good they 
get by it. My lady, when I was trying 
my best with poor Kelpie, you would not 
listen to me.” 
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“You are ungenerous,” said Clemen- 
tina, flushing. 

“My lady,” persisted Malcolm, “ you 
would not understand me. You denied 
me a heart because of what seemed in 
your a to cruelty. I knew that I was 
saving her from death at the least, prob- 
ably from a life of torture. God may be 
good, though to you his government may 
seem to deny it. There is but one way 
God cares to govern—the way of the 
Father-King — and that way is at hand. 
But I have yet given you only the one 
half of my theory: if God feels pain, then 
he puts forth his will to bear and sub- 
ject that pain: if the pain comes to him 
from his creature, living in him, will the 
endurance of God be confined to himself, 
and not, in its turn, pass beyond the 
bounds of his individuality and react upon 
the sufferer to his sustaining? I do not 
mean that sustaining which a man feels 
from knowing his will one with God’s and 
God with him, but such sustaining as 
those his creatures also may have who do 
not or cannot know whence the sustaining 
comes. I believe that the endurance of 
God goes forth to uphold, that his patience 
is strength to his creatures, and that while 
the whole creation may well groan, its 
suffering is more bearable therefore than 
it seems to the repugnance of our re- 
gard.” 

“That is a dangerous doctrine,” said 
Clementina. 

“ Will it then make the cruel man more 
cruel to be told that God is caring for the 
tortured creature from the citadel of whose 
life he would force an answer to save his 
own from the sphinx that must at last de- 
vour him, let him answer never so wisely? 
Or will it make the tender less pitiful to 
be consoled a little in the agony of behold- 
ing what they cannot alleviate? Many 
hearts are from sympathy as sorely in 
need of comfort as those with whom they 
suffer. And to such I have one word 
more — to your heart, my lady, if it will 
consent to be consoled: the animals, I 
believe, suffer less than we, because the 
ppt iy 2 think of the past, and not at a 
of thefuture. Itis the same with children, 
Mr. Graham says: they suffer less than 
grown people, and for the same reason. 
To get back something of this privilege of . 
theirs we have to be obedient and take no 
thought for the morrow.” 

Clementina took up her work. Mal- 
colm walked away. 

“Malcolm,” cried his mistress, “are 
you not going on with the book ?” 

“T hope your ladyship will excuse me,” 
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said Malcolm. “I would rather not read 
more just at present.” 

It may seem incredible that one so 
young as Malcolm should have been able 
to talk thus; and indeed my report may 
have given words more formal and syste- 
matic than his really were. For the mat- 
ter of them, it must be remembered that 
he was not young in the effort to do and 
understand, and that the advantage to 
such a pupil of such a teacher as Mr. 
Graham is illimitable. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A PERPLEXITY. 


AFTER Malcolm’s departure Clementina 
attempted to find what Florimel thought of 
the things her strange groom had been 
saying: she found only that she neither 
thought at all about them, nor had a sin- 
gle true notion concerning the matter of 
their conversation. Seeking to interest 
her in it, and failing, she found, however, 
that she had greatly deepened its impres- 
sion upon herself. 

Florimel had not yet quite made up her 
mind whether or not she should open her 
heart to Clementina, but she approached 
the door of it in requesting her opinion 
upon the matter of marriage between per- 
sons of social conditions widely parted — 
“frightfully sundered,” she said. Now, 
Clementina was a radical of her day, a 
reformer, a leveller — one who complained 
bitterly that some should be so rich and 
some so poor. In this she was perfectly 
honest. Her own wealth, from a vague 
sense of unrighteousness in the posses- 
sion of it, was such a burden to her that 
she threw it away where often it made 
other people stumble if not fall. She pro- 
fessed to regard all men as equal, and be- 
lieved that she did so. She was powerful 
in her contempt of the distinctions made 
between certain of the classes, but had 
signally failed in some bold endeavors to 
act as if they had no existence except in 
the whims of society. As yet, no man 
had sought her nearer regard for whom 
she would deign to cherish even friend- 
ship. As to marriage, she professed, 
right honestly, an entire disinclination, 
even aversion, to it, saying to herself that 
if ever she should marry it must be, for 
the sake of protest and example, one nota- 
bly beneath her in social condition. He 
must be a gentleman, but his claims to 
that rare distinction should lie only in 
himself, not his position—in what he 
was, not what he had. But it is one thing 
to have opinions, and another to be called 





upon to show them beliefs; it is 
one thing to declare all men equal, and 
another to tell the girl who looks up to 
you for advice that che ought to feel her- 
self at perfect liberty to marry —say, a 
groom; and when Florimel proposed the 
general question, Clementina might well 
have hesitated. And indeed she did hesi- 
tate, but in vain she tried to persuade her- 
self that it was solely for the sake of her 
young and inexperienced friend that she 
did so. As little could she honestly say 
that it was from doubt of the principles 
she had so longadvocated. Had Florimel 
been open with her, and told her what 
sort of inferior was in her thoughts, in- 
stead of representing the gulf between 
them as big enough to swallow the city of 
Rome —had she told her that he was a 
gentleman, a man of genius and gifts, 
noble and large-hearted, and indeed better 
bred than any other man she knew —the 
fact of his profession would only have 
clenched Lady Clementina’s decision in 
his favor; and if Florimel had been hon- 
est enough to confess the encouragement 
she had given him—nay, the absolute 
love-passages there had been — Clemen- 
tina would at once have insisted that her 
friend should write an apology for her 
behavior to him, should dare the dastard 
world and offer to marry him when he 
would. But, Florimel putting the ques- 
tion as she did, how should Clementina 
imagine anything other than that it re- 
ferred to Malcolm? and a strange confu- 
sion of feeling was the consequence. 
Her thoughts heaved in her like the half- 
shaped monsters of a spiritual chaos, and 
amongst them was one she could not at 
all identify. A direct answer she found 
impossible. She found also that in pres- 
ence of Florimel, so much younger than 
herself, and looking up to her for advice, 
she dared not even let the questions now 
pressing for entrance appear before her 
consciousness. She therefore declined 
giving an answer of any sort—was not 
prepared with one, she said: much was 
to be considered ; no two cases were just 
alike. 

They were summoned to tea, after 
which she retired to her room, shut the 
door and began to think —an operation 
which, seldom easy if worth anything, 
was in the present case peculiarly diff 
cult, both because Clementina was not used 
to it, and the subject-object of it was her- 
self. I suspect that self-examination is 
seldom the most profitable, certainly it is 
sometimes the most unpleasant, and always 
the most difficult, of moral actions — that 
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is, to perform after a genuine fashion. I 
know that very little of what passes for it 
has the remotest claim to reality, and I 
will not say it has never to be done; but I 
am certain that a good deal of the energy 
spent by some devout and. upright people 
on trying to understand themselves and 
their own motives would be expended to 
better purpose, and with far fuller attain- 
ment even in regard to that object itself, 
in the endeavor to understand God, and 
what he would have us do. 

Lady Clementina’s attempt was as hon- 
est as she dared make it. It went some- 
thing after this fashion: “ How is it possi- 
ble I should counsel a young creature like 
that, with all her gifts and privileges, to 
marry a groom —to bring the stable into 
her chamber? If I did, if she did, has she 
the strength to hold her face toit? Yes, 
I know how different he is from any other 
groom that ever rode behind a lady. But 
does she understand him? ‘Is she capa- 
ble of such a regard for him as could out- 
last a week of closer intimacy? At her 
age it is impossible she should know 
what she was doing in daring such a thing. 
It would be absolute ruin to her. And 
how could I advise her to do what I could 
not do myself? But then if she is in love 
with him?” 

She rose and paced the room; not hur- 
riedly —she never did anything weegee 
—but yet with unleisurely steps, until, 
catching sight of herself in the glass, she 
turned away as from an intruding and un- 
welcome presence, and threw herself on 
her couch, burying her face in the pillow. 
Presently, however, she rose again, her 
face glowing, and again walked up and 
down the room—almost swiftly now. I 
can but indicate the course of her 
thoughts: “If what he says be true! —It 
opens another and higher life. — What a 
man he.is! and so young!— Has he not 
convicted me of feebleness and folly, and 
made me ashamed of myself?— What 
better thing could man or woman do for 
another than lower her in her own haughty 
eyes, and give her a chance of becoming 
such as she had but dreamed of the shad- 
ow of ? — He is agentleman — every inch ! 
Hear him talk !— Scotch, no doubt — and 
—well—a JZittle long-winded —a bad 
fault at his age! But see him ride! see 
him swim — and to save a bird !— But 
then he is hard—severe at best! All 
religious people are so severe! They 
think they are safe themselves, and so can 
afford to be hard on others! He would 
serve his wife the same as his mare, if he 
thought she required it!—And I have 
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known women for whom it might be the 
best thing. I am a fool! a soft-hearted 
idiot! He told me I would give a baby 
a lighted candle if it cried for it.— Or 
didn’t he? I believe he never uttered a 
word of the sort: he only thought it.” 
As she said this there came a strange light 
in her eyes, and the light seemed to shine 
from all around them as well as from the 
orbs themselves. 

Suddenly she stood still as a statue in 
the middle of the room, and her face grew 
white as the marble of one. Fora min- 
ute she stood thus, without a definite 
thought in her brain. The first that came 
was something like this: “ Then Florimel 
does love him! and wants help to decide 
whether she shall marry him or not! Poor 
weak little wretch! — Then if I were in 
love with him I would marry him. — Would 
I ?— It is well, perhaps, that I’m not! But 
she! he is ten times to good for her! He 
would be utterly thrown away on her! 
But I am fer counsel, not his; and what 
better could come to her than have such a 
man for a husband, and instead of that 
contemptible Liftore, with his grand earl- 
dom ways and proud nose? He has little 
to be proud of that must take to his rank 
for it! Fancy a right man condescending 
to be proud of hisownrank! Pooh! But 
this groom is a man! all a man! grand 
from the centre out, as the great God 
made him ! — Yes, it must be a great God 
that made such a man as that! that is, if 
he zs the same he looks —the same all 
through !— Perhaps there are more Gods 
than one, and one of them is the devil, 
and made Liftore!— But am I bound to 
give her advice? Surely not, I may refuse. 
And rightly too! A woman that marries 
from advice, instead of from a mighty love, 
is wrong. I need mof¢ speak. I shall just 
tell her to consult her own heart and con- 
science, and follow them. But gracious 
me! am / then going to fall in love with 
the fellow? —this stableman who pretends 
to know his Maker !— Certainly not. 
There is mothing of the kind in my 
thoughts. Besides, how should 7 know 
what falling in love means? I never was 
in love in my life, and don’t mean to be. 
If I were so foolish as imagine myself in 
any danger, would I be such a fool as be 
caught init? I should think not, indeed ! 
What if I do think of this man in a way I 
never thought of any one before, is there 
anything odd in that? How should I help 
it when he is unlike any one I ever saw 
before? One must think of people as one 
finds them. Does it follow that I have 
power over myself no longer, and must go 
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where any chance feeling may choose to 
lead me?” 

Here came a pause. Then she started, 
and once more began walking up and down 
the room, now hurriedly indeed. “1 will 
not have it!” she cried aloud, and 
checked herself, dashed at the sound of 
her own voice. But hersoul went on loud 
enough for the thought-universe to hear: 
“ There can’t be a God, or he would never 
subject his women to what they don’t 
choose. If a God had made them, he 
would have them queens over themselves 
at least; and I qwz// be queen, and then 
perhaps a God did make me. A slave to 
things inside myself ! — thoughts and feel- 
ings I refuse, and which I ought to have 
control over! I don’t want this in me, 
yet I can’t drive it out! I wé// drive it 
out. Itis not me. A slave on my own 
ground ! — worst slavery of all! It willnot 
go.— That must be because I do not will 
it strong enough. Andif I don’t wé// it 
— my God!—what does that mean? — 
That I am a slave already?” 

Again she threw herself on her couch, 
but only to rise and yet again pace the 
room: “Nonsense! it is zo¢ love. It is 
merely that nobody could help thinking 
about one who had been so much before 
her mind for so long — one, too, who had 
made her think. Ah! there, I do believe, 
lies the real secret of it all! — There’s the 
main cause of my trouble—and nothing 
worse! I must not be foolhardy, though, 
and remain in danger, especially as, for 
anything I can teil, he may be in love with 
that foolish child. People, they say, like 
people that are not at all like themselves. 
Then I am sure he might like me !— She 
seems to be inlove with him! I ‘know she 
cannot be half a quarter in real love with 
him: it’s not in her.” 

She did not rejoin Florimel that .even- 
ing: it was part of the understanding 
between the ladies that each should be at 
absolute liberty. She slept little during 
the night, starting awake as often as she 
began to slumber, and before the morning 
came was a good deal humbled. All sorts 
of means are kept at work to make the 
children obedient and simple and noble. 
Joy and sorrow are servants in God’s nur- 
sery; pain and delight,.ecstacy and de- 
spair, minister in it; but amongst them 
there is none more marvellous in its po- 
tency than that mingling of all pains and 
pleasures to which we specially give the 
name of love. 

When she appeared at breakfast her 
countenance bore traces of her suffering, 
but a headache, real enough, though little 





heeded in the commotion upon whose sur- 
face it floated, gave answer to the not very 
sympathetic solicitude of Florimel. Hap- 
pily, the day of their return was near at 
hand. Some talk there had been of pro- 
tracting their stay, but to that Clementina 
avoided any further allusion. She must put 
an end to an intercourse which she was 
compelled to admit, was, at least, in danger 
of becoming dangerous. This much she 
had with certainty discovered concerning 
her own feelings, that her head grew hot 
and her heart cold at the thought of the 
young man belonging more to the mistress 
who could not understand him than to her- 
self who imagined she could; and it wanted 
no experience in love to see that it was 
therefore time to be on her guard against 
herself, for to herself she was growing 
perilous. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WEST INDIAN MEMORIES: 
THE LESSER ANTILLES AND THE 
“BOILING LAKE.” 


THE crescent-like series of West Indian 
Islands, capriciously divided in official 
parlance into “Windward” and “ Lee- 
ward,” or more appropriately summed up 
together by the well-sounding title of the 
“Lesser Antilles,” is, afier a fashion, an- 
tipodal to the Philippine group of the 
eastern hemisphere; or, to put it more 
geographically, the two archipelagoes, 
Hispano-Malayan and Caribbean, occupy 
opposite points of the chart on a lesser 
circle of the globe, drawn some fifteen or 
sixteen degrees north of the equator. 
Being now, so destiny has willed it, on my 
long way from the one to the other, I can- 
not refrain from speculating on what 
further circumstances of opposition may 
possibly exist between them, or from hop- 
ing that such circumstances may be neither 
many in number nor essential in-kind. 
The Philippines are, by all accounts, 
pleasant places, isles of Eden, lotus-lands ; 
but pleasanter, more lotus-bearing, more 
Eden-like than are the West Indies, taken 
as a whole, from Jamaica to Trinidad, they 
can hardly be, or afford in their turn brighter 
and better memories than those which 
three years of the Caribbean Archipelago 
have, with few and insignificant exceptions, 
stored away in my mind. True, indeed, 
that some of the Lesser Antilles, our 
present topic, are in a manner less desirable 
than others, because less favored by nature 
or the course of human events. Thus, for 
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instance, Barbadoes, though well peopled 
and highly cultivated, has no pretensions 
to picturesque scenery of coast or inland ; 
while the Virgin Islands, barren, aban- 
doned, and hopeless, as they now unfortu- 
nately are, aight not unsuitably exchange 
their historical denomination for that of 
the “ Lone Spinster Islands,” or the “ Old 
Maids” downright. Nor they only, but 
the entire northward-lying group, formed 
by the adjacent Leeward Islands, namely, 
Saba, Eustatius, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, Antigua, 
and the rest, may, with scarce an exception, 
be included in the same catalogue of un- 
productive aridity. 

Want of rain, a want now protracted 
over the space of nearly twenty years, 
has, more than any other cause, wrought 
among them this desolation; though to 


.what adverse influence this very want is 


to be attributed would be hard to deter- 
mine. By some the too reckless clearing 
of the original forests is‘inculpated as the 
cause of drought, some ascribe it to a 
gradual shifting of the magnetic poles, 
and a corresponding declination, north or 
south, of the tropical rain-belt itself; 
others, again, bring in a verdict of guilty 
against the inconstant Gulf Stream; and 
others, with about as much plausibility, 
accuse the sins of the people, the Colonial 
Office, and perhaps Sir Benjamin Pine 
and Confederation. But whatever may 
be the cause, the effect is as evident as 
disastrous; nor has any modern Elijah as 
yet appeared to dispel by prayer or science 
the all-too-stubborn drought of this Samaria 
of the west. ; 

Poor gray islands, noble outlines of 
mountain and vale, stately blanks, unfilled 
by the varied details of prosperity and life ! 
Waist deep they stand, thirsty and forlorn 
in the midst of the unprofitable salt sea 
waters, vainly baring their parched-up 
bosoms to the pitiless sky; while far over- 
head the white clouds, borne along hour 
after hour on the strong wings of the 
trade-wind, mock their want with an ever- 
renewed, ever-unfulfilled promise of rain, 
till, day by day, what was once green pas- 
ture land parches up into brown, burnt-up 
stubble, gaunt trees stretch out their once 
leafy boughs in the gray nakedness of 

remature decay, and the valleys that in 
b ygone years waved with the golden green 
of the ripening harvest, now stretch down 
the hill slopes in pale yellow streaks of 
juiceless cane. A melancholy sight; let 
us leave it behind as we pass on south- 
ward to better prospects and more cheerful 
isles. 
The turning-point, so to express it, of 
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the West Indian climate, the line that 
distinguishes the well-watered tropical 
region from the arid sub-tropical zone, is 
for the present situated about the latitude 
of Guadaloupe, a large and fertile, but in 
more respects than one an ambiguous, 
island; French in title, but little visited by 
foreigners, and hardly better known to the 
generality of Frenchmenthemselves. Yet 
Guadaloupe, like Martinique, has the ad- 
vantage, if advantage it be, of a spokes- 
man in the ara of a député sent by 
universal suffrage, or what does duty for 
it, to the Representative Chamber of Ver- 
sailles, where the West Indian members 
take their place, as I am told, somewhere 
in the caudal portion of the extreme Left. 
Nor, I regret to say it, are the sentiments 
of the insular majority the deputies repre- 
sent a whit more favorable to stability or 
order, under whatever rule, than those of 
Victor Hugo himself; strange instance of 
what one of our deepest thinkers has 
justly called the “baffling” element in 
human nature. Here are islands, fertile 
indeed, but diminutive as fertile, on whose 
behalf and for whose advantage the great 
mother country has lavished rather than 
spent, and still, even at the time of her 
own greatest need, continues to lavish, 
sums that our own more frugal government 
would find by much too costly, or rather 
would never dream of finding at all, for 
the benefit of giant Australia, New Zea- 
land, or the Cape, with all their dominions, 
all their provinces. And yet, in return 
for its unbounded liberality, the French 
administration meets with little from its 
subjects, whether in Martinique, or Gua- 
daloupe, whether black or colored, but an 
unpopularity so decided that not all the 
machinery of French prefectures and 
mairies can in election time determine so 
much as a vote, much less a return. 

Some excuse for this wide-spread spirit 
of opposition may indeed be found in the 
curious fact that the white lords of the 
soil are, in spite of Frohsdorf manifestoes 
and the persistent imbecility of the “ lilies,” 
even now (risum teneatis amici), Legiti- 


‘mists almost to a man; though a few, 


condescending somewhat to the dictates 
of common sense, apologistically confess 
Imperialist propensities. On the other 
hand, the colored folks are with equal or 
greater unanimity, and certainly more 
logic, Republicans, not to say Communists; 
while the blacks, so far as their philosoph- 
ical “live-and-let-live ” temperament per- 
mits their taking part on either side, 
follow the lead of their more restless half- 
brothers. Another cause is to be found 
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in the too general adoption, throughout 
two-thirds of the island, of the “ central 
factory ” system, the very system so pre- 
conized by theorizing economists as the 
one great panacea of all West Indian ills. 
These factories have, however, in their 
practical working not cured but rather 
intensified every existing evil of the land, 
financial, political, and social. It is im- 
possible in the limited space of an article 
to enter into the numerous and complicated 
details of so vast a topic; enough to mb 
summarily, that these factories have deeply 
disturbed the social balance of Martinique 
by degrading the independent planter-pro- 
prietor, the typical monarch of the land, 
into the dependent inferiority of a mere 
head farmer; that they have even more 
dangerously disarranged the political equi- 
librium by disconnecting the agricultural 
population and the laborers at large from 
their traditional lords and leaders, and 
massing them together instead into the 
turbulent crowds of mere factory work- 
men; while the financial evils of their 
infliction, amounting latterly to a real 
crisis, are due to a combination of circum- 
stances and results the investigation of 
which would be better suited to the pages 
of a blue-book or a political economy trea- 
tise than to those of a popular magazine. 
Yet Martinique, with its rich soil, its 
entle slopes, its superabundant irrigation, 
its noble harbors, is of all the Lesser An- 
tilles the most nature-favored, a very emer- 
ald among inferior gems; and when my 
French hosts laughingly asked me, as 
they often did, “ What can possibly have 
induced you to give this territory back to 
us, after having once held it for your 
own?” “Qur inconceivable ignorance, I 
suppose, and our blundering unwisdom,” 
was the only plausible answer that I could 
make for ourselves. I should also add, 
lest my preceding remarks on the political 
condition of the island should be taken 
in too absolute and accordingly in too 
depreciatory a sense, that the Mar- 
tinique Creoles, colored or black, bear no 
unfavorable comparison with the native- 
born population of other West Indian 
colonies, either for energy, capacity, or 
intelligence; and that the urbanity and 
general refinement of taste and bearing 
which are admittedly the distinguishing 
characteristics of French society, on what- 
ever side of the Atlantic, are by no means 
wanting among the nationalized French- 
men of the land of the lovely Josephine. 
The mention of this name reminds me 
how, during the three weeks that the 
courtesy of my French hosts detained me 








a willing lingerer in their pleasant compan- 
ionship, I enjoyed the long-wished-for 
opportunity of visiting the birthplace of 
the bride of the first Napoleon, and the 
ancestress of our talented though unfor- 
tunate friend and ally, the late French 


emperor. On the southerly side of the ° 


noble Fort de France bay, and within the 
limits of the “ La Pagerie” estate, stands, 
or rather stood, at some distance from the 
coast, the pretty little dwelling-house of 
“ L’Hermitage,” where the Taschére fam- 
ily long resided, preferring, it seems, the 
picturesque seclusion of the spot to the 
livelier but more exposed neighborhood of 
“La Pagerie” and the “Trois Ilets.” 
The dwelling-house itself, the home of the 
beautiful Creole’s childhood, has, alas, 
disappeared ; and a few foundation traces 
yet visible in the mango-grove that nestles 
in the slope of the green valley just where 
it rises upwards to the abrupt volcanic 
heights of “Montagne la Plaine” be- 
yond, are all that remains to tell where it 
once has been. But the future empress 
herself was not born there. Somewhat 
lower down in the ravine, close by the tor- 
rent that of old times supplied water to 
the sugar-mill, stood and yet stands the 
old-fashioned factory or boiling-house, 
strongly built, and sheltered from the 
chances of weather by steep banks on 
either side. Hither Josephine’s mother 
was carried for safety when the hurricane 
of 1761 threatened every less solidly con- 
structed tenement with ruin; and here, in 
an upper room, now floorless, and open to 
the outer air on every side, Napoleon’s 
good star rose on the world. To me, not 
being a French politician, and accordingly 
not incapable of appreciating the splen- 
dors, however blurred by faults and fail- 
ures, of the most brilliant dynasty of our 
age, it was a marvel to see a spot pos- 
sessed of such jnterest, worthy of such 
veneration, one might have thought, to 
whoever had shared in some degree (and 
what Frenchman did not?) the glories and 
the gains of the great empire, now aban- 
doned to the neglect of absolute forgetful- 
ness, if not contempt. To keep the 
homely vault —it is nothing more —in 
decent repair would not, I should think, 
have been too heavy an expense for the 
national treasury;, and among the many 
monuments that throughout the domin- 
ions of the tricolor commemorate events 
or persons of far less importance, surely 
a slab of marble might have been found 
to mark the birthplace of Josephine, the 
ornament of the first, the parent of the 
second empire. | 
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Fortunately for herself, Martinique has, 
however, atoned in some measure for her 
negligence at L’Hermitage by the hand- 
some statue of her imperial daughter that 
now occupies a central position in the 
wide, tree-shaded “ savannah ” of Fort de 
France. To what particular hand the 
workmanship of the statue is due, I know 
not; but the execution is decidedly good, 
and the beautiful features of the young 

eneral’s bride are said to have been faith- 
ully reproduced in ajl that art can transfer 
from flesh to marble. Curiously enough, 
those features seem, in the fulness of the 
lips, the gentleness of the eyes, and the 
general outline of the face, to belong to 
that peculiarly attractive type in which a 
slight admixture of African blood gives to 
its possessor that rounded voluptuousness 
of contour, no less than that warmth of 
color so often wanting in the purely Euro- 
pean Creole. Whether, as the island tra- 
dition affirms, such a union was really 
traceable in the Taschére family, or 
whether, as national prejudice has anx- 
iously proclaimed, the ancestral origin 
always remained French, and French 
alone, is a question difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to decide on merely annalistic evi- 
dence. But if the statue at Fort de 
France bears a truthful resemblance to its 
original, there can, I think, be little doubt 
that to her other imperial titles the great 
empress added that of consanguinity, how- 
ever remote, with the Nile-queens of old 
time, whose granite effigies still smile in 
calm serenity of power among the lone 
colonnades of Luxor and the Egyptian 
palms. ‘ 

Midway between Martinique and 
Guadaloupe lies Dominica, won, like the 
sister islands, from its former masters 
by the sword, but, unlike them, retained 
beneath the conqueror’s flag. Little in- 
ferior in size to Martinique itself, it as 
much surpasses it in wonderful pictu- 
resqueness of scenery as it falls short of it 
in adaptability for general cultivation. 
Indeed, in the wild grandeur of its tower- 
ing mountains, some of which rise to five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea; 
in the majesty of its almost impenetrable 
forests; in the gorgeousness of its vege- 
tation; the abruptness of its precipices, 
the calm of its lakes, the violence of its 
torrents, the sublimity of its waterfalls, it 
stands without a rival not in the West 
Indies only, but, I should think, through- 
out the whole island catalogue of the 
Atlantic and Pacific combined. But 


waterfalls and precipices are objects more 
welcome to the artist than to the planter ; 
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and the angles of landscape beauty are 
not generally coincident with those of 
agricultural productiveness. And so it 
comes to pass that of the two hundred 
thousand acres,that form the surface of 
Dominica, scarcely one-tenth part, if even 
so much, is actually under cultivation. 
The capital town, Roseau, though a cheer- 
ful and thriving place in its way, with its 
neatly-paved streets, pretty cottages, gay 
gardens, and handsome Catholic cathe- 
dral, numbers less than five thousand in- 
habitants; and the pleasant orchard-em- 
bowered negro villages sprinkled here and 
there along the coast have comparatively 
few counterparts amid the labyrinth of 
rock and wood that forms the bulk of the 
island. 

Yet human life, the one true meaning 
and summary of all other sublunary life, 
the tongue and purport, without which 
rocks, trees, waters, skies, suns, however 
“sweet and pleasant things,” as the old 
temple-building monarch of Jerusalem 
called them long ago, are, for all that, feel- 
ingless and dumb, is not absolutely want- 
ing even in the inmost recesses of the 
Dominican mountain maze. Deep in 
emerald valleys hemmed in by ravine and 
precipice, overhung with towering tree- 
erns and the glossy giant leaf of the wild 
plantain, moist with the daily showers that 
suddenly sweep down like white curtains 
from the dark and jagged heights overhead, 
to be as suddenly followed by the hot sun- 
shine of the cloudless blue, till every form 
of vegetable life springs up and flourishes 
in a confused plenitude of beauty — even 
here in these seemingly inaccessible 
Edens, glisten between rock and forest 
the scattered huts, each with its little 

arden of half-reclaimed wilderness of 
ower and leaf, where live the wood-cut- 
ter, the charcoal-burner, the negro culti- 
vator, each with his swarming family, part 
and parcel of the wild yet gentle nature 
around. Scenes where rises the thought 
so old and yet so new, old as Hesiod, as 
Horace, as Ebn Toghrai,'recent as Gold- 
smith, as Cowper, as Wordsworth — the 
thought disclosed in sudden gleams amid 
the fitful storminess of Byron, nor wholly 
unknown even to the atmosphere of our 
own day, and its prophet, the bard of 
“4 Lockiley Hall.” Itis the thought that 
always abides, though it may not be al- 
ways perceptible, in the depth of every 
human heart that has a depth, in every 
mind that is not mere surface and show, 
“ Were it not better with me here than in 
the turmoil of events and politics, in the 
restlessness of science and progress, in 
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the artificialittes and conventionalities of 
civilized life? Were there not here for 
me, in this wood-cutter’s hut, in this gar- 
den shed, 


_ more-enjoyment than in 
all this march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
thoughts that shake mankind ?” 


Vain thought! Better it might be, per- 
haps, in itself; but, better or not, it is not 
for thee. The same all-governing law, the 
same absolute and ever-present decree 
which made that peasant, that wood-cutter, 
what he is, and placed them one and all 
where they are, that gave form and being 
to the rocks and forests around them — 
the great external existence of which 
their individualized existences and thine 
are but the manifested expressions, admits 
no modification, no reversal of its ordi- 
nance, allows no barter or exchange of 
the conditions it has determined. Thou 
art what thou art, as they are what they 
are; the sympathy, be it never so deep, 
that draws thee from thy appointed place 
may refer to a past or foreshadow a future 
mode of existence: in the present it is 
mere ineffectual longing, utterly vain. 

Back, then, to the civilized and sociable 
life, with all its kindnesses, all its little- 
nesses, that awaits us in Roseau ; the quiet 
island haven, where the daily ripples of 
pains and pleasures, of ambitions and in- 
terests, of parochial victories and district 
defeats, may well, even when most agitated, 
pass for absolute calm if contrasted with 
the great waves of the mighty human 
oceans, called continents, states, king- 
doms, empires. To one fresh, I will not 
say from Europe, but from Demerara, Ja- 
maica, or even Barbadoes, Dominica may 
stand for a symbol of absolute quiet, of 
repose, of stillness, almost of sleep. 

Yet when that acute observer of the-sur- 
face of things, A. Trollope, on his visit to 
Roseau, describes the place as dreamy, 
declining, nay, dead, he falls into an error 
which those who take him for their guide 
—and in the majority of cases he is a safe 
one to follow— would do well to avoid. 
Neither Dominica nor its capital can justly 
be described as unthriving, or devdid of 
hope for the coming years. With a climate 
of singular healthfulness, a rich volcanic 
soil, a copious rainfall, an industrious and 
intelligent population, and a surplus in the 
insular treasury, the fortunes of the colony 
are already on the rise; and the cultivation 
of coffee, in which it formerly excelled, 
and now has fortunately resumed, is a surer 
staff to lean on along the road of success 


than the bruised, if not broken reed of 
sugar. It was in Dominica, and Domi- 
nica alone of all West Indian Islands, that 
my eye was gladdened by the sight of the 
genuine, undegenerate coffee-plant of Ye- 
men, a very different shrub in produce, as 
in leaf and general appearance, from the 
ordinary growth, west or south African 
in its origin, I believe, that constitutes the 
plantations of the West Indies and Brazil. 
Every one knows how superior the Arabian 
is in every respect to the South American 
berry; and the cultivation of the former, 
if rightly and intelligently carried out, can- 
not fail to prove for Dominica a mine of 
prosperity and wealth. Cocoa too flour- 
ishes here, or rather, were proper care be- 
stowed on it, would flourish, scarce less 
vigorously than in Trinidad itself; the 
lime-groves of Dominica already rival those 
of Montserrat; vanilla finds nowhere else 
a more congenial temperature or soil. 
Few, indeed, are the sources of well-doing 
common to the western tropics, sugar to a 
certain extent excepted, that are wanting 
to Dominica, or rather in which she does 
not of herself abound and excel. 

But it is not precisely with these topics 
that I have at present to do, nor is there 
any great need for dilating on them here. 
The British West Indies, like the negroes 
that form the bulk of their population, have 
no lack of panegyrists, or of calumniators 
either, judicious or injudicious, truthful or 
exaggerated, as the case may be ; and who- 
ever lists may amuse himself by balancing 
the ecstasies of Kingsley against the cyn- 
icism of Trollope, and the Jamaica of the 
Quarterly Review against that of Dr. 
Greig and Fraser’s Magazine. To each 
man his own opinion; mine, after a toler- 
able amount of observation and experience, 
is that, taking into account the many de- 
fects and shortcomings to which every- 
thing under the moon, flesh or non-flesh, 
is the natural and well-endowed heir, not 
least so perhaps within the tropics, the 
British West Indies yet remain a pleasant 
home to the colonist, a good investment to 
the capitalist, a happy land (or lands, if 
you will) to the native; that their white 
population is, as a rule, right-minded and 
energetic, their colored classes clever and 
progressive, their blacks industrious, or- 
derly, and the very reverse of barbarous 
or ill-disposed in any respect. And Do- 
minica, the first among the Lesser Antilles 
for picturesque beauty, is by no means the 
last in the catalogue of industry, produc- 
tiveness, and prosperous hope. 

And having said this much of the island 








in general, and what it has in common 




















with others of the Lesser Antilles, I will 
now describe, or at least endeavor ‘to de- 
scribe, something it possesses, the like of 
which is certainly not to be found else- 
where throughout the whole West Indian 
region, nor, so far jas I know, in any other 
region of the New World or the Old; I 
mean its “ Boiling Lake.” 

Hot springs and boiling pools, some 
of tolerably large dimensions, do indeed 
exist, and plenty of them, in these lati- 
tudes. All down the range of the Antilles, 
from Saba to Tobago, there is hardly an 
island but owns its soufridre, or solfatara ; 
the crater, it would seem, of some volcano 
whose eruptive energy has by degrees 
dwindled into that milder form, a specimen 
of which is familiar to the easy tourist of 
the European continent at Pozzuoli in the 
neighborhood of Naples. Some of these 
soufrivres are wholly or almost extinct, 
and have subsided into mere yellow-tinged 
ashpits, where perhaps a scanty thread of 
light vapor, or a tepid spring, finds its way 
through the surface, and witnesses to the 
expiring embers of a slowly dying fire be- 
low; others again are still active, and 
make a very creditable display after their 
fashion. Thus, in the soufriére of St. Lu- 
cia, for instance, not far from the celebrat- 
ed “ Pitons” of that island, the floor of the 
steep crater is pierced by a dozen large 
hollows, circular in form, and varying from 
four to sixteen feet in diameter; each 
over-boiling furiously, one with coal-black 
water, another with milky white, a third 
with gray mud, a fourth with a mixture of 
all these ; while countless little apertures, 
some barely an inch across, send up steam 
or hot water in noisy jets, and have done 
so without material diminution or increase 
ever since the first memories of the earliest 
colonists, full two centuries ago. In Mar- 
tinique, on the contrary, the only soufridre 
on duty — it is situated among the slopes 
of the great extinct volcano, Mont Pélé — 
has of late years fallen half asleep. But 
none throughout the Caribbean Archipel- 
ago can rival either for extent or activity 
the “Grande Soufritre” of Dominica; 
none other rewards its visitors with the 
drous spectacle of a “ Boiling Lake.” 

However, not the lake only, but the 
soufritre itself, within the circuit of which 
it is situated, had remained alike unvisited, 
though their existence was vaguely ru- 
mored, for a hundred years past. Several 
smaller and more accessible soufridres are 
scattered throughout this highly volcanic 
island; and they had often been explored, 
either out of mere curiosity, or for such 
hopes of profit as the sulphur they contain 
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might afford; a profit that but for the dif- 
ficulties of transport might in some in- 
stances be not inconsiderable. 

But in the south-east of the island there 
rises a mass of abrupt forest-clad ridges, 
over which a white cloud ever hovers 
night and day; or, if blown asunder for a 
few hours by the strong trade-wind, soon 
reunites to brood as before over its native 
haunt. The ascent of these summits, 
though more than once attempted, had for 
eres | years at least remained unaccom- 
plished ; tradition only, speaking through 
an old French description of the island, 
told of a large and active soufridre, 
nestled amid the highest ranges of 
the south; and added that the hot and 
steaming “ Sulphur River,” whose milky 
waters rush down crag and precipice to 
the eastern sea, close to what was then 
called “ Point Mulatre,” or, now, Mulatto 
Point, took its origin in a boiling. lake, 
which also was situated in the same moun- 
tain region. But for a century or there- 
abouts, not only’ had no European suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to this reported 
wonder; no negro charcoal-burner, how- 
ever familiar with the “bush,” had pushed 
his rovings to the brink of the soufridre; 
the Caribs even — of whom a few families, 
with the instinctive shrinking from civiliza- 
tion and organized labor peculiar to their 
kind, yet lead a secluded and savage life 
on the south-eastern coast, not far from 
the banks of the Sulphur River itself — 
knew nothing or at any rate had nothin 
to say, of the lonely region that towere 
above their abodes. The strong smell of 
sulphur, that when the wind happened to 
be from the south-east, reached the town 
of Roseau itself, though at a distance of 
fourteen or fifteen miles in a straight line, 
alone gave witness how huge must be the 
dimensions, how constant the activity of 
the soufridre whence it proceeded. 

So matters stood when on a January 
morning in 1875, an exploring party, 
headed by two young and enterprising 
English colonists — the one a district 
magistrate, the other a medical practi- 
tioner— took on themselves once more 
the task of verification or discovery. 
Abandoning the shorter but impracticstie 
line of track that led up from the eastern 
coast and had been already tried, but un- 
availingly, they wisely determined to assail 
this stronghold of nature’s wonders from 
the easier slopes of the west, on which 
side the distance was greater, but the 
obstacles, as they judged, less insur- 
mountable. Their idea was correct, and 
their safe return to Roseau, after three 


days’ absence in the forest, brought with 
it the confirmation of the existence alike 
of the “Grande Soufriére” and the 
“Boiling Lake,” both of which they de- 
scribed as by far surpassing in extent and 
sea anything yet known in the West 

ndies, though difficult and even danger- 
ous of access, nor available to any ends 
except those of curiosity, perhaps of 
science. 

During a second visit, which was 
effected some months later than the first, 
the explorers discovered a somewhat more 
circuitous but easier line of approach, fol- 
lowing which the most dangerous and 
break-neck pass of the former route could 
be evaded. On this, as on the former 
occasion too, the adventurers bivouacked 
in the depths of the forest, close to the 
soufridre itself, where they constructed an 
ajoupa or improvised wood hut, for shel- 
ter during the nights that had unavoida- 
bly to be passed in this wild region. 

The third and up to the present date the 
latest expedition to the “ Boiling Lake” 
was on the occasion of my visit to the 
island in the spring of the present year, 
when Dr. Nicholls, the same young and 
energetic medical officer who had taken 
a leading part in the two former expedi- 
tions, again proposed the attempt, and un- 
dertook the organization of the party. It 
included besides ourselves two other En- 
glishmen —the one a member of the 
“ Colonial Bank ” establishment, the other 
a son of Mr. Eldridge, the deservedly 
popular administrator or president of the 
island, whose guest I had the good for- 
tune to be at the time. All my compan- 
ions were young, active, and possessed 
of every quality, bodily and mental, that 
could be required for an enterprise such 
as ours; but they, like myself, were un- 
acquainted with the saagfrlivre district, and 
the leadership of the band was therefore 
gladly entrusted to Dr. Nicholls, who 
showed himself entirely equal tothe duties 
of the undertaking. 

So one spring morning early, mounted 
on sure-footed island ponies, we rode out 
of Roseau, and set our horses’ heads and 
our own eastward, in quest of the “ Boil- 
ing Lake.” Our way led first up the beau- 
tiful Roseau valley, with its steep cliffs 
and overshadowing woods, mingled with 
the bright yellow of ripening cane-fields 
and the darker foliage of cocoa or coffee 
plantations, with small European resi- 
dences or negro huts peeping out here 
and there, till we came in sight of the 
great waterfalls, each a hundred feet in 
height, by which the waters of the Roseau 
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River cast themselves headlong from the 
central range. Higher and higher we 
climbed the mountain-side, amid that 
scenery which description has so often at- 
tempted, but never can realize for those 
who have not themselves witnessed it, the 
scenery of the West Indian tropics ; where 
the noblest forest growth that fancy can 
picture, mixed with tree-fern and palm, 
over canopies, bank and dell, thick matted 
with fern, golden, silver maiden-hair, every 
lovely variety of leaf and tint, amid red- 
flowered da/iszers, white-blossomed arums, 
and a thousand other gems of Flora’s 
crown, the whole lit up by the purest sun- 
light, and glittering as it waved in the 
glad morning breeze. Stopping a moment 
to drink from a mineral spring of some 
note, we rode on till a narrow horse-path 
led us across a broken plateau to the little 
hamlet of Laudat about fifteen hundred 
feet above the sea. Here our guides, or 
rather the carriers of our provisions, ham- 
mocks, and so forth, awaited us, to per- 
form with us the remainder of the pro- 
posed route on foot, as neither horse-track, 
nor indeed any other track, except what 
we might make for ourselves, existed fur- 
ther on. 

Laudat is the furthest village inland in 
this direction, and its neat little wood cot- 
tages, about twenty in all, each apart, and 
at some distance from the others, are in- 
habited by a hardy, chocolate-colored race, 
in which French, Carib, and negro blood 
seems, by the indications of feature and 
limb, to have been mixed in tolerably 
equal proportions. In front of Laudat the 
view is open, and reaches down the Ro- 
seau valley to the blue western sea. Be- 
hind the village-plateau rises a dense wall 
of forest, and further back, height above 
height, the central mountain range. The 
peasants’ “gardens,” to give them their 
established West Indian name, or, as we 
should call them, fields of yam, banana, 
legumens, and the like, reach in irregular 
fashion a mile or so upwards into the woods. 
Our provisions, a couple of hammocks, a 
few blankets, and such like gear, were 
here divided among six of the negroes, or 
quasi-negroes of the place; two of whom 
also carried large cutlasses, in order to 
fray the way through the innumerable 
lianes or creepers that weave the forest, 
together with a network that, like the Gor- 
dian knot, may be severed by force, but 
not disentangled by skill. 

Other and doughtier uses might have 
been anticipated for these formidable- 
looking weapons, but there were none 
such in truth. Wild beasts of dangerous 
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kinds, and indeed any wild beasts at all, 
except harmless little agoutis, are rare in 
the forest; venomous serpents are un- 
known ; the number of insects even — scor- 
pions, centipedes, ants, and the like — is 
remarkably small, possibly owing to the 
large proportions of sulphur and iron with 
which the soil is everywhere imbued ; and 
“ perils of robbers ” St. Paul himself, were 
he apostle of Dominica, or, I believe, of 
any other British West Indian island, 
would have none to record. Our prepara- 
tions had only in view a rough march, and 
a day and night, or, indeed, more likely 
two days and two nights, amid the moun- 
tain solitudes, at a height where the cold 
was sure to make itself almost unpleasantly 
felt, though we counted on sheltering our- 
selves under at least the relics of the 
ajoupa, erected and repaired on previous 
occasions. 

It was now noon, and if we wished to 
reach the ajoupa before nightfall, there 
was no time to be lost; so without delay 
we marshalled our file, the cutlass-bearers 
in front, the heavier-laden baggage-bearers 
in the rear, and off we started on foot, to 
toil onwards as we best might until the 
evening. A walk of this kind, through a 
pathless wilderness of mountain and for- 
est, offers much to interest and much to 
amuse, though at the same time much to 
weary, those who undertake it; buta de- 
tailed description would, I fear, tend 
rather to produce the latter than either of 
the former feelings in the reader. A mere 
sketch may therefore suffice. 

For some miles our ascent lay under a 
green canopy of glistening leaves, sixty, 
eighty, or a hundred feet above our heads, 
and between giant tree-trunks, smooth and 
stately, ornamented, or rather garlanded, 
each one with lovely creepers, parasitical 
ferns and mosses, and strange twining 

owths that might in form and color have 

urnished ‘hints or models for the most 
exquisite patterns that ever decorated 
china or glass. During this part of the 
journey our chief, indeed our only annoy- 
ance, the inevitable fatigue of climbing ex- 
cepted, arose from the multitudinous 
snare-work of roots that twined and twisted 
like snakes in every direction along and 
across the way to entangle and trip up 
whoever did not take care to direct his 
eye before his foot. Once past the Lau- 
dat gardens no trace of man or man’s 
work was visible for the rest of our jour- 
ney. As the ground continued to rise the 
forest trees diminished in height and size, 
while, on the contrary, the undergrowth of 
bush, often troublesome from its thorns 
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and prickles, continued to increase till we 
reached: the margin of a deep ravine, 
down which a rapid stream rushed on its 
way to join the Roseau River. 

ere the character of our march 
changed, the continuous slope up which 
we had climbed thus far giving place to a 
succession of the abruptest gullies that it 
has ever been my lot to traverse. Hands 
and feet were alike in requisition as we 
toiled onwards, now clinging for help to 
the small tree-trunks through which we 
forced our passage, at the continual risk 
of laying hold of some deceptive bough, 
rotten in all but its outward bark; or, 
worse still, catching for support at a 
prickly stem that pierced fingers and hand 
with its sharp needles; till when, after 
several hundred feet of a climb that might 
have done honor to the most daredevil of 
Marryat’s midshipmen, we found our- 
selves at the top of the ridge, it was only 
to begin over again, after an interval of 
hardly a yard’s breath, a descent, steeper, 
if possible, and more venturesome than the 
ascent before had been. This manceuvre 
we yepeated half a dozen times, every 
ridge being somewhat higher than the one 
passed, with the occasional unpleasant 
variation of having to follow up some tor- 
rent, pent in between perpendicular crags 
on either side, where we made our way by 
jumping, gracefully or otherwise, from one 
slippery boulder of volcanic rock to an- 
other, at a tolerable risk of dislocated or 
broken limbs, and frequently sliding off 
knee deep into the water, that foamed and 
roared around. “ What idiots we must 
look were there any one to see us!” was 
the thought that occurred to me again and 
again as we performed fantastic capers in 
the grasshopper style, or rivalled the pos- 
tures of a band of clambering spider-mon- 
keys, minus their prehensile tails. Pos- 
sibly the same thought may have crossed 
the minds of my companions also; but ex- 
cept an occasional English ejaculation, 
the same, it might be, that Byron declares 
to have no like for emphasis in any other 
language, and Blake considers to have a 
very bracing and beneficial effect, when 
any small misadventure, such as a slip, a 
fall, a wounded hand or foot, or the like 
bad hap befell one or other of the climb- 
ers, I think nothing but what was heroic 
and befitting heroic deeds was said or 
sung by any individual of our party —at 
least among its European contingent. The 
blacks and half-blacks laughed at every- 
thing and nothing; but that was with 
them a matter rather of habit, I fear, than 
of heroism; while ever and anon a mock- 





ing-bird from behind its leafy screen 
laughed securely at us all. 

The sun’s rays, visible at rare intervals 
through the dense wood, were fast slant- 
ing to a level, when, after a long and 
weary struggle up the highermost gully, 
we stood at last on the central ridge of 
the island, looking down on either side to 
west and east: to west where the low sun 
brightened into one dazzling sheen the 
now distant Caribbean Sea; to the east, 
where steep mountain-tops sunk down one 
below another to the restless, white-: 
waved Atlantic. A little further on we 
plunged again into a labyrinth of small 
trees thickly planted in a deep layer of 
decaying vegetable matter, intermixed 
with slender bamboo tufts, where we were 
hardly able to make out the right direc- 
tion of our path amid the maze of green 
young trunks; till from in front a light 
suddenly broke in on us, as though there 
was nothing but open sky before, and so 
in fact it was. All at once, with hardly a 
warning, we stepped out of the continuous 
forest, right upon the edge of a sheer 
precipice several hundred feet in height; 
while below us lay a huge valley, or rather 
gulf, reeking in every part with thick 
white sulphur vapors that rose from the 
depths and curled up the bare sides of the 
abyss. Holding on to each other’s hands, 
or to the shrubs that grew nearest the 
edge, we leaned over as far as we dared, 
gazing down into the steamy chasm below, 
and resembling in a very general way 
the Dantes and Virgils of Flaxman’s 
statuesque outline, where they bend over 
the margin of Malebolge, it may be, or of 
a eae bridge that spans the flaming 

ulf. ° 
° Now, indeed, we had before us the 
Grande Soufriére ; but how were we to 
descend and explore its depths? In front 
was a sheer precipice of volcanic rock and 
hardened ash intermixed, a naked crag 
suggestive of almost certain falls and 
broken bones on the rocks below, and 
down the face of which the Antiquary’s 
Lovel himself would hardly have ventured, 
though the rescue of an Isabel Wardour 
had depended on the trial. By this descent, 
however, such is the ardor of first discov- 
ery, Dr. Nicholls and his companions had 
once ventured, but only once, glad on a 
second visit to have discovered a longer 
but less dangerous track, that, winding 
half-way round the crater, leads to a slope, 
sufficiently abrupt in all conscience, but 
conveniently clad with trees down to the 
immediate neighborhood of the sulphur 
sources. 
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This path we unanimously resolved to 
try once more; and after much cutlass 
work among the tangled bush growth, and 
many involuntary gymnastic feats of the 
kind described already, we finalky reached 
the lower ledge, on which we had fore- 
determined to pass the night. Great was 
our joy to find, just as darkness was clos- 
ing in, the identical ajoupa erected so 
long ago, sheltered from the chances of 
storm by overarching trees, and strength- 
ened by the indestructible vitality of its 
own materials; every stake, — sup- 
port, having taken root in the rich soil, 
and now throwing out foliage and branch- 
es enough to form a living roof in place of 
the dead thatch and dried leaves which 
still partly covered it. Here we lighted 
our fires, and while our supper of cabbage- 
palm, salt fish, and other West Indian 
delicacies, was preparing, listened to the 
bubbling roar and frequent explosions of 
the sulphur sources, now not a hundred 
yards below, watched the large fireflies as 
they glanced between the trees, and in- 
haled, along with the more congenial 
smoke of tobacco, frequent whiffs of sul- 
phur vapor; while every article of silver 
on our persons, watch, chain, stud, coin, or 
whatever it might be, turned black in the 
fuming atmosphere of the gulf which now 
shut us in among its depths. To say we 
had a merry evening, and a sound sleep 
afterwards, in spite of vocal tree-frogs, 
huge cricicets, and other wood insects, 
probably of the beetle family, whose hard 
toil did not, it seemed, divide the night 
from the day, or rather rendered the for- 
mer the noisier of the two, would be un- 
necessary for those who know what is 
meant by a long day’s march and a camp- 
ing out in the forest. As for those who 
do not know, let them try; they will be all 
the better for it. 

Next morning we were up betimes, and 
partly by our own efforts, partly by sheer 
compliance with the laws of gravitation, 
descended the bank, and soon found our- 
selves on the soft ash-bed that paves the 
half-extinct crater. From innumerable 
sources, large and small, some sulphur- 
encrusted with bright yellow, others blood 
red with iron oxide, or white with insoluble 
salt, magnesium principally, I believe, 
there gushed up a mixture of boiling water 
and steam, amid a constant tumult of 
noises, hissings, bubblings, explodings — 
here more, there less—throughout the 
whole extent of the gulf. The waters, 
white, black, and red, mingling at the lower 
end of the valley, rushed out in a strong 
torreat, scalding hot, and steaming as they 
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went; in many places the vapor-cloud 
formed a thick impenetrable veil; no plant 
but an ugly, bluish-colored, broad-leaved 
Clusia grew for some distance from the 
blighting fumes. 

We did all that is customary for travel- 


_ lers to do; tested the heat of some sources, 


irritated others by attempts at choking 
them up with stones; thrust sticks into the 
yellow paste of ash and sulphur, over 
which, in many places, the foot cannot 
safely tread; gathered specimens of the 
various deposits ; and, above all, admired 
the lonely, demoniacal grandeur of this 
semi-infernal hollow; till, remembering 
that the “Boiling Lake” was yet unvis- 
ited, we renewed our way, picking our 
steps carefully among scalding pools and 
over the treacherous sulphur crust that 
rang hollow to the tread; till we reached 
the main exit of the soufriére waters at 
the lower end of the crater. 

For a little distance we then followed 
the torrent’s course, that struggled sea- 
wards through a narrow gully, rendered 
unpleasantly warm by the vapor of the 
particolored water reeking from its source, 
and yet further heated by a steaming milk- 
white cascade that leapt down in a giant 
curve, not unlike the outline of the Swiss 
Giessbach, from the cliff. on our right; 
while to the left--an isolated, but noisy 
sulphur-vent smoked like a dozen united 
limekilns. The “ Black Country,” of Wol- 
verhampton notoriety, is a weird place, 
and suggests weird ideas enough, whether 
traversed by night or by day; but it is 
“ mild-domestic ” compared to nature’s own 
“ White Country,” the sulphur region of 
Dominica. A world like this abandoned 
to volcanic agencies, as ¢.g., the moon is 
supposed to have been at some unlucky 
epoch of her existence, would be a more 
fitting abode than even the biblical: Baby- 
lon for the satyrs, dragons, and other dole- 
ful creatures of the prophet, a throne for 
Arimanes himself. 

Turning north-east we clambered for an 
hour or so, first across a knife-like divid- 
ing ridge, and then among the broken hol- 
lows of a second crater or soufriére, con- 
siderably larger in dimensions than the 
first, but comparatively quiescent; a silent, 
burnt-out region of ash and sulphur, sur- 
rounded by high bare walls of pumice and 
volcanic crag. Little steam was here vis- 
ible, nor were any explosions to be heard 
from underneath; but the many springs of 
white, yellow, red, or black water that 
pierced and furrowed the spongy crust in 
every direction were all hot, and told of 
fires yet smouldering at no great distance 
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below. In front of us rose a bare ridge of 
heaped-up pumice and ash, shutting off the 
southerly segment of the great crater as 
though with a partition wall; and from 
behind its range, vast columns of steam 
whitened against the dazzling blue of the 
cloudless oy: We took the intervening 
barrier at a run; and checked ourselves 
short at the top; a few steps more would 
have sent us head foremost into the Boil- 
ing Lake. 

A strange sight to see, and not less 
awful than strange. Fenced in by steep, 
mostly indeed perpendicular banks, vary- 
ing from sixty to a hundred feet high, cut 
out in ash and pumice, the lake rages and 


roars like a wild beast in its cage ; the sur- 


face, to which such measurements as we 
could make assigned about two hundred 
yards in length by more than half the same 
amount in breadth, is that of a giant seeth- 
ing cauldron, covered with rapid steam, 
through which, when the veil is for a mo- 
ment blown apart by the mountain breeze, 
appears a confused mass of tossing waves, 
crossing and clashing in every direction — 
a chaos of boiling waters. Towards the 
centre, where the ebullition is at its fiercest, 
geyser-like masses are being constantly 
thrown up to the height of several feet, 
not on one exact spot, but shifting from 
side to side, each fresh burst being pre- 
ceded by a noise like that of cannon fired 
off at some great depth below; while 
lesser jets often suddenly make their ap- 
pearance nearer the sides of the lake. 
What the general depth of the water may 
be would be difficult to ascertain; but a 
line stretched out over the edge from the 
end of a pole indicates a sheer descent of 
fifty or sixty feet within a couple of yards’ 
distance from the shore. The heat of the 
water, where it beats in seething restless- 
ness on the cliff is 185° F.; we tied a 
thermometer to a stick and found the sur- 
face temperature at the distance of a few 
feet further on to be almost 200° F. The 
height of the lake above the sea is a little 
over twenty-four hundred feet; an eleva- 
tion which, at an average atmosphere tem- 
perature of 64°, gives the boiling-point for 
water at 207° F., or near it. 

The lake is evidently supplied for the 
most part from springs within its own cir- 
cuit; but a little stream, formed by the 
union of two small mountain rivulets, runs 
down from the heights to the north; the 
water of the brook is cold, and may con- 
tribute somewhat, especially in the rainy 
season, to the volume of the lake. The 
addition must, however, be slight ; for the 
highest water-line along the cliffs, marked 
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partly by erosion, partly by a bright yellow 
and of sulphur deposit, was at the epoch 
of our visit, that is, at the conclusion of the 
dry season in Dominica, only a few inches 
above the actual water-level; an additional 
proof that the lake is almost wholly sup- 
plied from below. In fact the principal 
effect of a heavy rain shower or an aug- 
mented inflow is said to be a sudden in- 
crease in the violence ‘of the surface 
action, the result doubtless of the shock 
produced by the meeting of such very 
Opposite temperatures. 

This torrent, by the stones and earth 
brought down with it in its descent, has 
formed a slope which, though steep, per- 
mits of a cautious approach to the water’s 
edge; everywhere else the cliffs are abso- 
lutely perpendicular; but gradually lessen 
in height towards the southern extremity, 
where a gate-like rent has been formed, 
through which the waters rush out in a 
scalding torrent, and bear their heat with 
them far down the mountain sides, as they 
seek the eastern sea at Mulatto Point. 
No vegetation, except the dreary Clusia 
before spoken of, with a dingy kind of 
moss, and not more cheerful - looking 
growth of Pitcairnia, exists within the im- 
mediate range of the heated sulphureous 
vapors; but on looking round we see the 
further background closed in by noble for- 
ests, like those we had traversed on our 
way hither. To the south-east the pros- 
pect offers a rapid descent from height to 
height, each clothed in woods. ‘The island 
shore itself is hidden from sight by the 
steep perspective line; but beyond it the 
calm sea mirror comes in view, and. fur- 
ther yet the northern extremity of Mar- 
tinique, its yellowing cane-fields distinctly 
visible, though more than thirty miles dis- 
tant, through the pure transpareht atmos- 
phere. Above us was the deep azure of 
the sky, veiled ever and anon by massive 
wreaths of steam, that ceaselessly rose in 
capricious swirls, to be caught up and 
scattered by the trade-winds, then to re- 
unite in one dense canopy overhead. Seen 
from a distance these steam-wreaths form 
the cloud so often noticed by seafarers 
as they coast along the southerly shore of 
Dominica, and look high up to the rugged 
crest of the Grande Soufriére. 

Here we remained as long as prudence 
and the mindfulness of the long and diffi- 
cult route that lay behind us permitted, in 
wondering delight; tried to walk round 
the lake along the cliffs, but could not 
manage it; took measurements; tested 
the heat of the water; irritated the geyser- 
like action, where not too far from the 
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margin, by throwing down stones, which 
were followed, after nearly a minute’s in- 
terval, by the usual result of a more violent 
ebullition than customary; and lastly, 
attempted sketches from several points of 
view; but found the attempt to be a pur- 
suit of art under difficulties, amid the 
blinding steam and pungent vapor. 

I wish that I had some interesting leg- 
end to recount connected with the spot ; 
and for such we curiously inquired, but in 
vain, from our dusky attendants. No 
negro, no Carib tradition adds the won- 
ders of imagination to those of fact; no 
story of past demigod or devil, of nymph 
or neckar, assigns an origin or a history 
to the lake. Yet superstitious beliefs and 
tales of all kinds abound among the ne- 
groes of Dominica no less than of every 
other West Indian island; and stories of 
the kind are often attached to localities 
and surroundings of much less extraordi- 
nary or rather of the most ordinary and 
prosaic character. A highway corner, a 
tree on the village green, a piece of ruined 
wall, has its “jumby,” its “duppy,” its 
apparition, its haunting power; while the 
deep forest, the mountain cave, the wild 
ravine, the gloomy hollow, remain unten- 
anted by the creations of preternatural 
belief. But thus it often is, not in the 
West Indies nor among negroes only, but 
under other skies and among other races. 
Whether the seeming anomaly tells against 
the Buckle theory of man’s passivity to 
natural law, or whether it can be accounted 
for by that very law, and so brought into 
accordance with the general system ‘of 
the experimental school, I cannot say; 
indeed to investigate a question of so 
indefinite a character would be not less 
laborious than unprofitable. But certainly 
the amount and the quality of local super- 
stition have, in countless instances, ——s 
to do with the very circumstances to whic 
the philosophers of that school would 
most readily ascribe their origin and shape. 
The Egyptian, on his level, uniform strip 
of plain, beside a river regular as clock- 
work in its annual variations, and under 
a sky unvaried by cloud or storm, is brim- 
ful of the beliefs we term superstitions ; 
“afreets,” “ ghouls,” “ kotrobs,” and a hun- 
dred other chimeras dire, of names to 
make even a German Orientalist stare and 
gasp, these are to the natives of the Nile 
valley things of every-day occurrence, 
realities of common life, not so much 
credited as experienced, witnessed, known. 
Meanwhile the Swiss peasant, amid the 
wildest scenery of mountain and forest, 
the most varied and startling phenomena 
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of climate‘and season, has scarcely — ex- 
cept perliaps in a manufactured novel —a 
story of the kind to recount. Russian 
folk-lore, that demoniacal menagerie of 
strange shapes and preternatural exis- 
tences, has been elaborated amid the most 
undiversified, the dreariest monotony of 
scenery that Europe or Asia can afford; 
while tedious legends of saints and virgins, 
ale transcripts at most, equally devoid of 
eeling and of originality, are all that the 
romantic and awe-inspiring scenery of 
Spain has produced to the world. Just 
so, to adduce an oft-noted illustration, the 
most exquisitely carved and choicely 
painted images are rarely the objects of 
popular devotion, or accredited with super- 
natural power ; while the miracles of some 
hideous discolored daub, or very common- 
place doll, are reckoned by thousands. 
Either, then, it would seem, the source, 
the origin, of these strange imaginings is 
wholly within us ourselves, or if without 
us, itis something not to be analyzed or 
explained by actual sense. 

Be this as it may, the Boiling Lake has, 
for aught that we could discover, remained 
a mere natural phenomenon for Indians 
and Creoles no less than for Europeans, 
up to the present day; and when we were 
about, however reluctantly, to take our 
leave of this wonder-abounding spot, and 
one of our attendant negroes, turning 
back, addressed the vaporous gulf with a 
cabalistic “ Sa/aam-Aleykum” picked up 
from some African cousin of Mohammedan 
origin, he gave the first and only expres- 
sion of superstition aroused by the view. 

For ourselves a more prosaic considera- 
tion suggested itself to our minds, as, tired 
with rambling and scrambling (there is 
high authority just now for dualistic 
phrases of the sort, and my readers may 
pass me this one), we rested ourselves by 
a little spring, not far from our ajoupa, in 
a narrow hill-shaded glen, and drank the 
chalybeate waters, sparkling with carbonic 
gas, that welled up at our feet, amid a 
matted growth of fern, wild flowers, 
and giant moss. hat a magnificent san- 
atorium might not be erected here, beside 
the waters, sulphureous or ferruginous, 
of every temperature, every quality, for 
bath or drink, here, amid the pure cool 
atmosphere of the heights, an atmosphere 
that might alone seem a sufficient restora- 
tive for impaired health, and strength ex- 
hausted by the lowland heats. By the 


margin of sources absolutely unimportant 
and inefficient compared to these, the 
French colonists of Martinique have 
erected the baths and sanatoriums of the 
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Eaux du Précheur, the Eaux Didier, and 
the Eaux St. Michel; and yet are they 
not in this respect almost outstripped by 
the Anatolian Turk, who has constructed 
cupolas and lodging apartments by the 
side of every z/z7ih, or “healing,” as he 
names the hot mineral springs of his 
nature-favored land? Have we then yet 
to take sanitary !essons from the Turk? or 
to learn from the French the right use to 
be oo of the goods the gods provide 
us 

But it is not man, it is Nature herself 
that is here in fault. She has, im the 
Grande Soufritre and Boiling Lake of 
Dominica, fenced in her tréasures with 
such rugged barriers, interposed so many 
obstacles to access, that all the financial 
resources of the Leeward Confederation, 
and of the Windward too — if our Barba- 
dian friends ever permit its formation — 
would fail to make, not a carriage-road, 
but even a tolerable bridle-path from the 
coast up to these heights. “Once in a 
twelvemonth is enough for an expedition 
like this,” was the unanimous verdict of 
our party when, in the dusk of evening, 
we at last reached Laudat, and found 
ourselves with just enough strength re- 
maining to mount our horses and ride 
slowly down the Roseau valley, partly 
illuminated by a crescent moon, and more 
so by innumerable fireflies, each a living 
burning lamp, and re-entered Roseau late 
on the second night after our departure. 
Many others than ourselves will, I hope, 
in the course of time visit what we visited, 
and admire what we admired; but none 
will, 1 think, enjoy themselves more, or 
carry away pleasanter recollections, not 
of scenery and soufridre only, but of 
cheerful companions and good fellowship, 
than it was our good fortune to do. 

. GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NILS JENSEN. 
I. 

NILs JENSEN lay on the flat of his back 
on the hillside, with his hands locked be- 
hind his head, his long pipe dangling from 
the corner of his mouth, and his eyes fixed 
upon the cloudless sky, which was scarcely 
bluer than they. A circle of solemn little 
white-headed children squatted round him, 
listening intently to the story which he was 
relating, in a leisurely manner, between 
the whiffs of his pipe—his full, deep 
voice rising and falling in a pleasant, musi- 
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cal cadence, through the summer stillness. 
Beneath the little group lay the village of 
Bakke, with its toy-like wooden houses, its 
tiny landlocked harbor and its small fleet 
of fishing-boats; and beyond that, the 
broad Hardanger Fjord stretched away, 
calm and blue, like a great lake, to meet 
the opposite shore, where a_ glorious 
confused mass of purple mountains, snow- 
crowned and basking in the warm sun- 
light, shut in the view. It was a magnifi- 
cent summer day —such a day as is not 
too common on the rainy west coast of 
Norway, and Nils was enjoying it in his 
own manner. 

“ And so, you see,” said he, concluding 
his narrative, “because the man was an 
honest man, and had done what was right, 
the good spirits gave him contentment and 
a light heart, which are better things than 
money and lands, as you will find out one 
of these days, if you live long enough; 
and the bad spirits left him, and fled away, 
moaning as they went, to the dark, black 
place in the narrow fjord from which they 
had come, where the rocks rise so high on 
either side that the blessed sunshine never 
touches the water, and where it is deep, 
deep—so deep that nobody has ever 
found the bottom. And the spirits 
plunged down under the waters ; and there 
they must sit for another hundred years in 
darkness, because they tempted a good 
man, and failed. Butthe good spirits, who 
had done their work, and gained the battle, 
spread their great white wings, and flew 
away rejoicing to the highest mountain- 
tops, where they rest in their beautiful ice- 
palace above the clouds, and listen to 
music so enchanting that the organ in 
church is a mere nothing to it, and ——” 

“But, Nils,” interrupted a_ practical 
member of the audience, who had proba- 
bly had some six winters’ experience of 
the effects of ice and snow upon the hu- 
man extremities, “isn’t it very cold up 
there?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the unabashed 
narrator — “not for them, at least. Spir- 
its don’t mind the cold. And then what a 
palace a have got there underneath the 
ice! Such pillars and ceilings, and floors, 
and glittering thrones! You cannot even 
guess what it is like! But one of these 
days, when you are a big boy, I will take 
you up with me to the glacier, and we will 
peep down into one of the great blue rifts 
where the icicles hang, and where you can 
get a glimpse — but only a glimpse — of 
what is beyond. You can’t go down 
there, or hear the music that the spirits 
hear, or see the things that they see; but, 





if you grow up a good man, you will know - 


all about it when you die; for then the 
spirits will come dowk for you, and take 
you up in their arms, and in a moment 
you will be across the fjord, and high up 
among the mountains, and then ——” 

“Nils, Nils!” broke in a grave voice 
from the background, “what nonsense is 
this that you are putting into the children’s 
heads ?” 

Nils started into a sitting posture, and 
saw between him and the sunlight a 
quaint, old-world figure, clad in a long 
black gown and an Elizabethan ruff— 
the clergyman of Bakke, in fact, in the 
prescribed costume of his order. He 
scrambled to his feet, took off his hat, 
and scratched his head a’ little sheep- 
ishly. 

“Children will always be getting into 
mischief, unless they are amused,” he re- 
marked in a deprecating tone. 

“Or unless they are at school, where 
they ought to be now. Come, children, 
run away to your lessons, or you will be 
late, and then what will the schoolmaster 
say to you? And, Nils, I think you — 
find a better use for your time than to be- 
wilder these little ones with stories which 
they must sooner or later find out to be 
untrue.” 

Nils was silent for a few seconds, gazin 
somewhat ruefully after his disperse 
flock, which was racing down the grass 
slopes towards the village. Then he 
turned his dreamy blue eyes upon the 


‘honest square face of his interlocutor, and 


said, — 

“ Fairy-tales are not quite untrue — that 
is, there is-more truth than falsehood in 
them. You must make truth pleasant toa 
child, or he will not care to understand it. 
If I tell him that beasts and birds talk 
together, what is the harm? It is not 
true, you say; and perhaps it is not— 
though that is a°question which has never 
been decided, and never will be — but what 
is the child the worse for it? It may make 
him kinder to animals, and more careful 
of them ——” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the priest a little 
impatiently; “that is all very well; but 
fairy tales are one thing, and religion is 
another; and we must be careful not to 
confuse them, my good Nils, lest we do 
wrong without intending it. And, after 
all, these tales are best kept for the winter 
time, when there is less work to be done. 
You will never make your living, Nils, if 
you spend your days lying on the grass 
and inventing idle stories to amuse chil- 
dren.” 
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This sounded rather hard upon Nils, 
who could and did get through as much 
work as any man in the country; but then, 
to be sure, the work he did was generally 
that which ought to have been done by 
other people, and was therefore not of a 
remunerative kind; so that there was 
some justification for the priest’s predic- 
tion. 

Nils Jensen was probably the most 
shifty and helpful creature in the whole 
Hardanger district, as he assuredly was 
the least selfish. From the shoeing of a 
horse to the stringing of a fiddle, from the 
doctoring of a sick cow to the mending of 
a net, there was nothing within the limited 
range of the vequirements of the inhabi- 
tants of Bakke that he could not do, and 
do well. He could fell timber with the 
best; he could build a shed; he could 
tinker up a leaking boat; he could cure a 
smoking chimney; and many other less 
every-day accomplishments than these 
were his. Also his neighbors, recognizing 
in him the rare combination of first-rate 
capacity with willingness to devote the 
same to the service of others, were not 
slow to take advantage thereof. If any 
one among them wanted the help of a 
strong pair of arms in his hay-field, or in 
the gathering in of his scanty rye-crop, or 
if he had a horse requiring medical treat- 
ment, or a gate that would not hang rightly 
on its hinges, or a lock out of repair, he 
never thought twice about what he should 
do, but called one of his children, and 
said, — 

“Run as fast as thou canst up to old 


Christian Jensen’s, and tell Nils he is. 


wanted immediately.” 

And Nils seldom failed to*respond to 
the appeal. He would perform the service 
required of him, whether it entailed the 
work of a few minutes or of the whole 
day, with the same placid cheerfulness, and 
the same perfect unconsciousness that he 
was a anything out of the way, or 
specially deserving of gratitude. So little, 
indeed, did he expect to be thanked for his 
pains that his friends, falling in with his 
humor, as often as not neglected to go 
through that little formality. They were 
not, however, altogether ungrateful. 
Wherever Nils was known —and he was 
known many miles away from Bakke — he 
was loved; and that was a reward to which 
he was more sensible than to any form of 
thanks, whether spoken or acted. He was 
respected, too, as being a young man of 
exceptional literary attainments —a young 
man as well read as the schoolmaster, or 
perhaps even the clergyman himself; 
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though, mingled with this respect, there 
may have been a faint under-current of 
that half-conscious contempt which would 
appear to be the natural human sentiment 
towards all unselfish and unbusinesslike 
men, and which is discoverable among the 
secluded valleys of Norway as well as in 
less remote regions. 

The son of a farmer, who might be con- 
sidered almost well-to-do in that poverty- 
stricken land, Nils had the more leisure to 
attend to his neighbors’ affairs through 
being exempt from actual pressing neces- 
sity of looking after his own. He had his 
bed and board in the red wooden farm- 
house where he lived with his father and 
his brothers; and, as he often said to 
those who reproved him for not making 
more money, what more can a man want 
than a roof to cover him, clothes to wear, 
and food to eat? He did his share of the 
farm-work; but that was not much, for his 
elder brothers, Christian and Frants, were 
strong and healthy, and did not entirely 
share in his philanthropic views, holding a 
deeply-rooted, though inarticulate belief in - 
the maxim that charity begins at home. 
They were very fond of Nils, these hon- 
est young men; but they, as well as their 
father, regarded him as an abnormal be- 
ing, incomprehensible to ordinary intelli- 
gences, and looked upon his example as 
one rather to be admired than to be imi- 
tated. His ideas, his tastes, his pursuits 
were in every respect at variance with 
theirs. He was the best rifle-shot in the 
whole neighborhood, yet he never cared 
to measure his skill against that of an- 
other marksman; he never got drunk — 
no, not even at a wedding, and actually 
went so far as to contend that there was 
no real enjoyment to be got out of liquor 
— which was absurd upon the face of it. 
Then he took a strange and perverse 
pleasure in long objectless wanderings 
among the snows and glaciers of the 
Folge-fond, whereby nothing on earth was 
to be gained, except the risk of a broken 
neck; and would pass hours in sailin 
aimlessly about, up and down the fjord, 
neither fishing nor shooting wild-duck, 
nor engaged in any sensible or profitable 
pursuit, but simply dreaming. These 
things were a puzzle to the Jensen fam- 
ily, who, however, pardoned such vagaries 
in consideration of Nils’ usefulness and 
kind-heartedness, of his excellent playing 
upon the fiddle, and of the capital stories 
which he invented, or got out of his 
books, and related to them during the 
long dark winter days, while he sat over 
the fire, working at his wood-carving. 
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For Nils was a proficient in this latter 
branch of industry, and got a good price 
for his productions from the Bergen deal- 
ers— which winnings, alas! he usually 
gave away very soon after he had re- 
ceived them. his, again, was an incom- 
prehensible procedure to his relatives, who 
very reasonably asked what was the use of 
earning money if you didn’t mean to keep 
it. 

Now all this was very well, and Nils’ 
mode of life, being fashioned upon his 
own peculiar views, might have been the 
best possible for him, but for one unfor- 
tunate circumstance — Nils was in love. 
For several years he had been the de- 
voted slave of Dorothea (or, as she was 
more usually called, Dorthe) Aandahl, the 
daughter of the one general-shop keeper 
of Bakke, and the recognized beauty of 
the neighborhood. Nils worshipped this 
little fair-haired, blue-eyed maiden with all 
the fervor of a romantic nature, believing 
her to be the best and noblest, as she was 
obviously the most beautiful, girl in all 
Norway, and mentally endowing her with 
many qualities which she not only did not 
possess, but would not even have under- 
stood the meaning of, if they had been 
mentioned to her. She was, in truth, a 
good, well-meaning little soul, not wholly 
unconscious of her pretty face, yet not un- 
duly vain thereof, and sincerely attached 
to Nils, whom she admired without having 
very much in common with him. They 
were betrothed with the consent of the 
parents on both sides; but there was no 
immediate prospect of their becoming 
man and wife, Nils’ father —a shrewd old 
person — having declined in the most un- 
equivocal manner to burden himself with 
the support of a third generation of Jen- 
sens, and Nils’ own resources being wholly 
inadequate to the maintenance of a house- 
hold. But this uncertainty as to the future 
gave Nils very little disquietude. He had 
no doubt but that, some day or other, his 
marriage would take place; and in the 
mean time he was satisfied with being al- 
lowed to adore his idol, before whom he 
bowed down with as much reverence as 
any devout Catholic before his patron 
saint, loading her with votive offerings in 
the shape of bear-skins and fox-skins, the 
spoil of his rifle, with wood-carvings, the 
product of many a winter day’s work, 
with quaint silver ornaments from Bergen, 
and with I know not what other treasures 
picked up here and there in the course of 
his circumscribed wanderings. He wrote 
verses, too, in her honor, andé composed 





long histories, for the delectation of the 
neighbors, during the idle season of the 
ear, in which the heroine always had fair 
air and blue eyes, and invariably bore the 
name of Dorthe. 

But if such philandering contented the 
romantic Nils, there were other more prac- 
tical people to whom it appeared the height 
of folly and shortsightedness, and who 
often felt it their duty to point out to the 
patient lover that this way of going on 
could not last forever, and that a man who 

roposed to take unto himself a wife had 
st be setting about making ready a home 
for her, instead of spending his money and 
his labor upon those with whom he had no 
blood-relationship at all. Advice of this 
description usually caused Nils to scratch 
his head and ponder for a time; for really 
there did seem to be a good deal of sound 
sense in it; and the customary effect was 
produced by the warning words of the 
priest. recorded above. But, after a min- 
ute or two, Nils, recollecting that he had 
promised to sail across the fjord to Utne, 
with Hans Lundgren, who was old and 
rheumatic, and no longer able to manage 
his boat singlehanded, dismissed the su 
ject from his mind, and set off to run down 
to the port as fast as his long legs could 
carry him. 

Some children, playing in the street, 
caught sight of him as he passed, and gave 
chase, calling out, “ Nils! Nils!” but he 
shook his head and waved his hand, and 
never paused till he had reached the sandy 
shore, where afew fishing-craft were drawn 
up. There, sitting in one of the boats, 
and mending a net, he found an old man, 
the sight of whom would have gladdened 
an artist’s eye, so very old was he—so 
wrinkled, so dirty, and so picturesque. 
He wore woollen stockings and knee- 
breeches, and a blue jacket, which was 
patched and ancient, but which boasted of 
real silver buttons. On his head he hada 
scarlet nightcap, and his silvery hair was 
combed forward into two long locks, which 
hung down beside his withered cheeks. 
He looked up, as Nils approached, and 
said, in a querulous, piping, voice — 

“Oh, you have come, then?” 

“Yes,” said Nils, jumping into the boat 
as he shoved it off. “Iam sorry to have 
kept you waiting, Hans.” 

“Qh, as for that, 1 am accustomed to 
be kept waiting,” grumbled the other; 
“nobody thinks of hurrying himself for 
old Hans. You said half past eleven, and 
it is now past noon; but there, you are all 
the same! Yourselves first and the old 
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folks afterwards—that is your way. In 
my young days it was different; we used 
to respect age then.” ‘ 

For,-indeed, he was a very cross-grained 
old man, suffering much from 3 
and poverty,and other evils. “Yes,” he 
continued, “it was different then; but 
maybe you young folks are right, and 
there -is no- use in taking care of old peo- 
ple. They ought to be sent out of the 
world, when they can’t work any more. 
I wish it would please Ged to take me, I 
know; I am tired enough of it all. La- 
bor, and pain, and want — want, and pain, 
and labor! at eighty years of age a man 
has had more than his share of it.” 

*“ Come, come, Father Hans,” said Nils, 
who had hoisted the square brown sail 
and taken the tiller in his hand, “ _ 
must not talk so on such a fine day as this 
Haven’t we got the good sunshine to warm 
us, and the fresh air to give us an appe- 
tite, and a fair wind? Now this is what I 
call a very good world to live in. Why, it 
would have been worth while to come into 
it only to see those mountains. And I 
shouldn’t wonder,” added Nils, diving into 
one of the capacious pockets of his frieze 
coat, and producing a small wooden box, 
“] shouldn’t wonder if I had a pinch of 
snuff about me.” 

“ What do young fellows like you want 
with snuff?” growled the old man, some- 
what mollified. “Give me the box—so! 
H’m! that is good snuff — excellent snuff ! 
Where did you get it, my boy?” 

“T bought it at Bergen,” answered Nils. 
“T am glad you like it.” 

“ Ah, it is well for such as you to praise 
the world,” sighed the old man, with an 
envious glance at Nils’ powerful, well-knit 
frame and healthy, brown cheeks; “ but 
what good is sunshine to me? It doesn’t 
warm me. And as for an appetite, God 
knows thatis no blessing! And I can’tsee 
the mountains any more,” he added, raising 
his sunken, filmy eyes to the opposite 
shore. 

“But the snuff is good,” pleaded Nils, 
the optimist. 

“Yes, the snuff is not bad. And you 
are a good lad, Nils.” He rose slowly, 
and tottered away into the bows, mutter- 
tering, “ A good lad! a good lad!” and, 
crouching down, feigned to go to sleep. 
Perhaps he was afraid Nils would ask to 
have the box back again. 

He need not have felt any alarm on 
that score. A box of snuff for an old 
man, a toy for a child, a silk neckerchief 
for a young girl — why a couple of days at 
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wood-carving would more than pay for all 
these luxuries; and Nils was not the man 
to grudge two days’ work ‘to anybody. 
He contemplated the recumbent form of 
old Hans Lundgren, for a minute or two, 
with a satisfied smile, and then, leaning 
back, raised his eyes to his favorite moun- 
tains, all glistening and glittering in the 
mid-day sunlight, and soared away into 
dreamland, a hls habit was. 

The breeze fell light, and it took two 
good hours to make Utne; and, when 
there, there was a great deal to be done. 
Old Hans had to see two of his grand- 
children, who were established in the vil- 
lage, and Nils had some odd jobs to do 
for sundry acquaintances ; so that it was 
late in the evening, though — for the sea- 
son was just past midsummer —the sun 


is.| was still high in the heavens, when the 


oddly-assorted pair set out on their return 
voyage. 

It was fine and warm when they started ; 
but before they had accomplished two- 
thirds of the transit, the weather was 
changing, and changing with a rapidity 
which I hope and believe is peculiar to 
western Norway. Suddenly, without any 
warning at all,a mass of heavy clouds 
came sailing up from the seaward, a 
cold gust or two swirled past, ruffling the 
surface of the water, and Hans and Nils, 
making no remark upon so ordinary a 
phenomenon, quietly encased themselves 
in a couple of those stiff tarpaulin gar- 
ments which are as essentiala part of a © 
Norwegian peasant’s costume as his hat 
or his boots. Then came a few big rain- 
drops, a longer, steadier blast, and Nils 
lowered the saila little. A few minutes 
later the little boat was tossing and plung- 
ing amid green, white-crested waves ; and 
sky, sea, and coast were alike veiled in 
grey mist and driving rain. 

Nils had enough to do to steer his 
rather clumsy craft; but presently he 
caught sight of something which caused 
him to start to his feet, grasping the tiller 
with his right hand, and shading his eyes 
with his left, and exclaim, — 

“Whose boat is that? Look, Hans, 
look! Why, the man will be drowned!” 

Directly ahead of them, and at no great 
distance, a boat similar to their own in 
build and rig was hurling itself through 
the water, lying over so dangerously that 
it seemed as if the man whom they could 
make out hanging on to the weather gun- 
wale must have resolved upon self-de- 
struction. 

“ Luff, you madman, luff!” roared Nils 
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instinctively, yet hardly expecting that his 
om sould be audible through the hurly- 
urly. 

Whether the stranger heard the warn- 
‘ng or not, he acted in accordance with it. 
He brought his boat’s head to the wind, 
and the flapping and cracking of his brown 
sail came like pistol-shots to the ‘ears of 
those who were watching his movements. 
Nils reseated himself with a natural growl 
of indignation at having been so unnec- 
essarily alarmed. But now, to his unut- 
terable amazement, he saw the sail— 
which the occupant of the boat had made 
no effort to lower — fill again; the boat 
heeled over, and flew on her perilous 
course as wildly as before. In another 
moment the catastrophe had come. The 
boat was floating on her side; and the 
man, who had been pitched clear of her, 
had disappeared beneath the waves. 

“Here, Hans, catch hold of the tiller!” 
cried Nils. He had got his coat and boots 
off, and was swimming towards thedrown- 
ing man before old Hans well knew what 
had happened. i 

Nils was a good swimmer, and was 
pretty well at home in the water, even 
with his clothes on; but he knew that 
drowning men will sometimes play awk- 
ward tricks, and he was quite prepared, 
therefore, to salute his unknown friend 
with a smart blow behind the ear, should 
that course seem necessary for their com- 
mon safety. But nosuch rough treatment 
was called for. The man was three parts 
drowned when Nils reached him, and 
would never have looked upon the light 
again if the stalwart Norseman had not 
dived, and gota good grip of his long hair. 
His safety was thus far ensured-; but it 
was a less easy matter to get him into the 
boat. This too was, however, successful- 
ly accomplished at length, old Hans rising 
to the emergency, and putting forth a 
hauling power which, as he afterwards 
averred, had wrenched his old back to 
that extent that he could never hope to 
get it straight again on this side of 
eternity. ° 

And now, when the rescued man had 
been rubbed, and covered with Nils’ dry 
coat, and some aguavit had been forced 
between his lips, and he had opened his 
eyes and murmured a few incoherent 
words, it seemed best to Nils to set sail 
at once for Bakke, and get him into a 
warm bed as soon as might be. But to 
this proposition Hans Lundgren demurred. 
He pointed out that there was a good boat 
floating on her beam-ends barely a quarter 
of a mile to leeward —a boat which might 





fill at any-moment, and go to the bottom, 
to the everlasting shame of those who had 
had it in their power to save her, and 
didn’t. Having rescued the man, he urged, 
let it not be said that they had wantonly 
left the poor boat to sink miserably. 

But Nils would not hear of such a thing. 
“What are you thinking of, Hans?” he 
cried. “The man might die of cold while 
we were getting hold of the boat; and 
what would be thought of us then ?,” 

“He is no wetter than you are, and a 
little wind and rain will not kill anybody,” 
retorted the old man sullenly. 

“But he is not like one of us,” said 
Nils, who had got under way by this time, 
and was steering straight forhome. “Look 
at his hands, how fine and white they are 
—and he has a gold watch-chain too. 
Such people are more delicate than you 
and I, Father Hans.” 

Hans was shamed into acquiescence ; 
but he was not pleased. He always, in 
relating the story afterwards, spoke with 
deep regret of the good boat, which, as he 
had too truly predicted, was never seen 
again; he did not believe that the man 
would have died from another half-hour 
or so of exposure ; and, looking back upon 
the matter in the aspect imparted to it by 
subsequent events, Hans was inclined to 
think that, even if he had died But 
that is neither here nor there. 

He had quite recovered consciousness 
by the time that they had run the boat up 
upon the beach, and was able to murmur, 
rote his chattering teeth, something to 
the effect that he could walk as far as the 
village; but when he was set upon his 
feet, he trembled and shivered so violently 
that, as he was but a little fellow, Nils 
took him up in his strong arms, without 





further ado, and strode away with him to - 


the nearest house, which happened to be 
that of Claus Aandahl. Straight into the 
dim shop he tharched, where old Lise 
Aandahl, in her high white cap and blue 
stuff gown with scarlet bodice, sat knitting 
among the rashers of bacon, the oil-skin 
coats, the boots, hats, candles, fishing-rods, 
and other heterogeneous articles which 
made up her husband’s stock-in-trade; and 
announced briefly, — 

“Here is one who has been nearly 
drowned in the fjord. We must get him 
to bed, and give him something hot to 
drink, as quickly as we can.” 

Old Lise was a practical woman. She 
wasted no time in inquiries or exclama- 
tions, but hurried up the creaking stairs, 
calling, “‘ Dorthe, Dorthe!” as she went, 
and made all haste to get clean warm sheets 
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upon the bed'which she destined for the 
use of the stranger. Her daughter came 
and helped her in her hospitable prepara- 
tions, and it was not until she had got her 
charge comfortably installed beneath a 
mountainous down quilt, and had made 
him swallow a potent draught of aguavit 
and hot water, that she gave way to femi- 
nine curiosity, and began to ask a few 
questions. These the stranger, being 
now greatly comforted and restored, was 
ready enough to answer ; but first, he said, 
he must thank the brave fellow who had 
saved his life. 

Hearing this, and having observed that 
the water from his dripping clothes was 
making a large pool upon the clean floor, 
Nils slipped quietly out of the room, and 
was down the stairs before Lise could 
stop him. 

“ Never mind !” said she consolingly to 
her guest. “ You will be sure to see him 
to-morrow, if you wish to thank him. But 
he is not one of those who hold out for 
being thanked, our good Nils.” 


II. 


THE climate of the Hardanger district, 
which the most patriotic Norwegian can 
hardly bring himself to extol, has this 
set-off against its many drawbacks, that it 
is full of : surprises of a more or less beau- 
tiful and delightful kind. The mists that 
gather on the snowy peaks, and eddy and 
trail among them like smoke-wreaths ; the 
slowly sailing clonds that fling dark shad- 
ows on the blue-green fjord; the swift 
drenching showers to which the meadows 
owe their brilliant verdure; the wind that 
roars in from the northward, chasing the 
hurrying scud before it, and unveiling the 
brig t sun—all these come and go so 
suddenly, and send before them so little 
notice of their approach, that each day 
brings with it some of the gentle excite- 
ment of uncertainty; and a man with an 
eye for color readily pardons the climate 
which is always giving him a wet jacket 
in consideration of the wonderful natural 
displays produced by its freaks. 

And as you can never count upon the 
weather in this region, so you need never 
despair of it. Nils, therefore, was in no 
wise surprised when he woke, on the 
morning after his voluntary immersion, 
and found the sky free from any vestige 
of cloud, and the sun shining down upon 
the glad earth with quite ‘an Italian force. 
He thought, as he dressed himself, that 
he would just run down to the village, and 
ask how his unknown friend (in whom he 
began to feel a quasi-paternal interest, as 
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having been the means of bringing him 
back to the world when he was more than 
half way out of it) was progressing. ; 

But Sete Nils’ toilet was completed, 
there came a sharp rapping at the door of 
the farmhouse, which was also that of the 
general living-room, in which Jensen fire 
was just then eating his breakfast, and, 
without waiting for permission to enter, a 
small, slight young man, with long curlin 
hair, and a handsome, eager face, peere 
in, asking if this were Nils Jensen’s house. 

“It is Christian Jensen’s house, at your 
service,” said the sturdy individual of that 
name, rising slowly from his chair, and 
looking down upon the new comer from 
the superior altitude of six-foot-three. “I 
have a son by the name of Nils, who has 
no house, and never will have, so far as I 
can see. Now I think of it, you will be 
the young gentleman whom he fished out 
of the water yesterday?” 

“Yes; Iamhe. AndI havecome here 
to offer him my poor thanks. You are a 
fortunate man to be the father of so brave 
a son.” 

He spoke in accents which sounded 
somewhat mincing to a Norwegian ear, so 
that old Jensen rightly conjectured him to 
be a Dane. 

“ Oh, as far as that goes,” answered the 
farmer, “ there is no Jensen who is a cow- 
ard, nor ever was; and Nils can swim as 
well as any fish. Hulloa there! Come 
down, Nils! Here is the gentleman you 
were telling me about come to see you.” 

Nils, descending the steep staircase in 
obedience to this command, was thrown 
into great confusion by the enthusiastic 
greeting which he received from the 
stranger, who, standing on tiptoe to reach 
the broad shoulders of his preserver, flung 
himself forward and embraced him @ tour 
de bras. Nils gently disengaged himself 
as soon as he could, and, to give himself a 
countenance, began to talk. 

“ Another time,” said he, “if you should 
find yourself drowning — which God for- 
bid!— you must remember that it is a 
very bad thing to throw up your arms 
above your head. And there is another 
thing: if you sink, you should be careful 
to keep your mouth shut, otherwise ” 

“ Now that I have already found out for 
myself,” interrupted the stranger with a 
laugh. “Gallons of salt water I must 
have swallowed! And very ill I was in 
the night, I can tell you!” 

“ But you are well again now,” said Nils, 
glancing at the bright eyes and healthy 
color of his visitor. 

“Yes, I am as well as ever I was in my 
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life, thanks to you. Is it not an extraor- 
dinary thing that a man should risk his 
life to save that of one whom he never 
saw before?” 

“ But that is done every day,” remarked 
Nils. 

“ Not quite so often as that, perhaps; 
_ still, oftener than one would expect, I al- 

low. But as for you, one has but to look 
at your face to see that you are one of 
those who find their happiness in doing 
good to their neighbors. Whenever you 
see a pair of blue eyes, such as those with 
which you are now looking at me so sol- 
emnly, and between them a great rascal of 
a nose, drooping a little at the tip, and 
underneath that a rather wide mouth, 
about which there always hovers a grave 
smile, and whose under lip (if you will for- 
give my saying so) has a slight look of in- 
decision about it, you may know that there 
stands before you a man who is capable of 
throwing himself into the water at any 
moment, to save a fool, who is upon the 
point of being drowned for the very good 
and sufficient reason that he zs a fool. 
Well, I will confess that I have heard 
something of you from the good folks at 
Bakke ; but I am a bit of a physiognomist 
besides.” 

At this point, old Jensen, observing that 
talking was very pleasant, but that work 
had to be done whether a man would, or 
whether he wouldn’t, begged to be ex- 
cused, and walked out of the house. 

The two young men being thus left 
alone together, the stranger, who seemed 
to be rather fond of the sound of his own 
voice, proceeded : — 


“ Now, Nils, what I want is that we 


should be friends, and never lose sight of 
one another again. I have every reason to 
like you; and as for me —well, it may 
sound conceited to say so — but most peo- 
ple like me when they know me. And 
first of all, I want you to wear this ring, as 
a little remembrance of yesterday. I 
bought it in Rome, and it is a real old 
intaglio, and I am very fond of it: that is 
why 1 give it you. Not as payment, you 
understand,” he added quickly, noticing 
_ that Nils drew back a little—* no, no! I 
value my life at more than the price of a 
ring, I canassure you, and my debt to you 
is one that I should never be able to pay 
if I wished to doso. I only offer you my 
ring because I should like you to have the 
thing I am fondest of.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Nils, “and I 
will not be so ill-mannered as to refuse 
your present, but I am sorry you should 
part with an ornament which you value so 





much, and what I did for you was only to 
get my clothes wet; I ran no risk. What 

ou say about our being friends is a great 
ous for me, but— but we do not know 
one another yet, and ——” 

“Ah, you are a true Norwegian,” 
laughed the other. ‘“ You must know your 
man before you give your friendship. 
Well, I shall have to earn it, that is all.” 

“ But your rank of life,” began Nils. 

“ My dear fellow, I am not a fine gen- 
tleman, I am the son of a peasant, like 
yourself; only my father was a lucky man, 
and left me money. But I will tell you all 
about that some other time. Have you 
also got farm-work to do, or can you come 
out with me for a stroll and a chat?” 

Nils considered. “There is not much 
to be done at-home just now,” he said; 
“but I have promised to lend a hand at 
one or two places in the village. If it 
would suit you to walk that way ——” 

“Any way you please,” answered the 
stranger, “it is all new to me.” 

And so they set out to walk down the 
hill towards Bakke, Nils deriving some 
amusement from the volubility and com- 
municativeness of his new friend. His 
name, it appeared, was Gustav Richardt. 
He was a native of northern Sleswig, anda 
Dane by birth, language, and sympathy, 
though a German subject pending the 
pleasure of a statesman who has a pro- 
found respect for the rights of nations, but 
who does not as yet see his way to the 
carrying out of Art. V. of the Treaty of 
Prague. By profession he was an artist, 
he said; and got a good price for his pic- 
tures, whereby he was enabled to visit for- 
eign countries in search of the picturesque. 
With this end in view he had arrived at 
Eide a little higher up the fjord, a few 
days back; and it was while sailing in a 
boat which he had hired at that place that 
he had been overtaken by the squall which 
had so nearly put’an end to his career. 

“I know very little about the manage- 
ment of a boat,” he acknowledged frank- 
ly; “and, to tell you the truth, when the 
wind caught me, I lost my head completely, 
and thought only of reaching ‘the land as 
quickly as possible.’ However, it has all 
ended well; for I have made your ac- 
quaintance, and discovered one of the 
loveliest spots in the world. What a view, 
my good Nils! What a range of moun- 
tains! What a noble stretch of water! 
What a foreground your village makes, 
with its little island in front of it to keep 
it quiet and snug! I must stay here for a 
time, and take some sketches. Where 
could I getaroom? Do you think your 




















good friends who received me last night 
would let me hire one of them?” 

“That I cannot say,’’ answered Nils; 
“but I think they would. What they 
would like best would be to keep you as a 
guest; but when one is poor, you know, 
one cannot do just what one desires. I 
will tell them what you wish.” 

“Thank you. I would rather stay there 
than anywhere else. Do you know that 
the daughter of the house has the head of 
an angel?” 

“That she has, indeed,” replied Nils 
gravely. “ But I think you said it was land- 
scapes you painted.” 

* Oh, I doa little of everything. Old 
women, young. women, houses, cattle — 
anything that is pretty or picturesque, you 
understand — nothing comes amiss to me. 
You will try and arrange about the room, 
then?” 

“ With great pleasure.” 

Thus it came to pass that Herr Gustav 
Richardt, with his modest portmanteau 
and his paraphernalia of painting-mate- 
rials, which he caused to be sent to him 
from Eide, was installed as a temporary 
member of the Aandahl household, where 
he soon succeeded in making himself 

uite at home. There was some doubt, at 

rst, in the minds of his honest entertain- 
ers as to how far a gentleman apparently 
so delicately nurtured would be able to 
put up with their frugal fare; but he 
speedily reassured them upon this point, 
declaring that, having subsisted all his 
life upon fresh meat and white bread, he 
was utterly weary of those articles of diet, 
and that it was a positive luxury to be per- 
mitted to exchange them for fish, eggs, 
bacon, and gréd. Hs even, in his anxiety 
to be agreeable, went the length of ex- 
pressing a special liking for fladbrod, the 
Norwegian substitute for bread; but as 
fadbrod is a thin, tough substance, claim- 
ing a distant cousinship to oat-cake, but 
composed, I believe, in a large measure of 
sawdust, it will be perceived that he was 
probably straining a point there. Be that 
as it may, the young Dane’s adaptiveness 
was the means of procuring for him golden 
opinions. It was not without reason that 
he had boasted to Nils that most people 
liked him. His unaffected donhomie, his 
geniality, and his interest — real or feigned 
—in the petty concerns of those about 
him, soon won him many friends among 
the villagers; and there was something 
about his unselfconscious communicative- 
ness that rather took their fancy — proba- 
bly by reason of the conspicuous absence 
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of any similar trait in their own national 
character. 

With Nils Jensen and with the Aandahl 
family he was pleased to place himself 
upon a footing of complete equality. 

“You must not call me Herr Richardt,” 
he said; “ you must call me Gustav,” —a 
request which was shyly complied with, 
after a good deal of hesitation. He de- 
lighted the neighbors by dashing off hasty 
water-color portraits of any of them who 
would give him asitting. Dorthe, bending 
over her spinning-wheel; old Claus Aan- 
dahl and his wife in their holiday costume ; 
Hans Lundgren, peering up distrustfully 
from his fishing-nets — all these, and many 
others, he portrayed over and over again, 
and good-naturedly presented his handi- 
work to all who valued it. He hada quick 
knack of catching a likeness, and was, per- 
haps, more successful in his little studies 
of Norwegian peasant life than in the 
landscape painting to which he devoted 
his more serious attention. Hearing that 
a wedding was about to take place in the 
neighborhood, nothing would satisfy him 
but that he must attend the festivit 
whither Nils and his fiddle were bound, 
Sitting in a corner, unnoticed by the rev- 
ellers, he drew, with deft pencil, a hurried 
outline of the scene —the dark, low- 
roofed room, with shafts of light from the 
sunset streaming through the narrow win- 
dows ; the stalwart figures of the dancers ; 
Nils’ grave face looking sideways over the 
flying fiddle-bow ; the bride in her quaint, 
silver-gilt crown; the bridegroom, half- 
sheepish, half-triumphant. This was the 
first sketch of the picture known as the 
“ Norwegian Farmer’s Wedding,” which 
now hangs on the wall of the Christiansbor, 
Palace at Copenhagen, and is considere 
one of the happiest efforts of the versatile 
artist. ‘ 

But all this was mere relaxation. The 
serious business on which Gustav Richardt 
was engaged was the painting of the scene 
which unfolded itself before the village of 
Bakke — the broad fjord, the pine-clothed 
slopes of the opposite shore and the tow- 
ering peaks and glaciers of the Folge-fond. 
It was a laborious task; and, more than 
once, in the course of it, Gustav, sunny- 
tempered and sanguine as he was, threw 
down his brushes in despair. For, as the 
hours and days passed on, such changes 
swept across the panorama; such swell- 
ing black clouds gathered over the moun- 
tain-tops, and broke with rattle of thunder 
and flashing zigzags of blue lightning; 
such rainbows hung against the hillside ; 
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such gorgeous sunset tints glowed upon 
the distant snow, that paint and canvas 
seemed hopelessly inadequate to the ser- 
vice required of them. Gustav wisely de- 
cided to attempt no delineation of these 
bewildering atmospheric effects. His pic- 
ture was to be a fair-weather picture ; and 
whenever there was a decent spell of sun- 
shine, he carried the implements of his 
craft toa meadow above the village, and 
there worked away till the rain came on 
again. 

Nils and Dorthe not unfrequently ac- 
companied the artist on these occasions, 
and would sit beside him, by the hour to- 
gether, entranced by his descriptions of 
the far-away southern lands whither his 
love of nature and the arts had, from time 
to time, led him. Nils, albeit gifted with 
a fine, rich imagination, which he had not 
left uncultivated, was fain to confess that 
never, in his most highly-colored fairy- 
tales, had he conceived of any land so 
lovely as that which this fortunate man had 
actually seen, and lived in. It was of the 
climate and scenery of Italy — of 


The land of palm and southern pine ; 
The land of palm, of orange-blossom, 
Of olive, aloe and maize and vine, 


that these two northern folks liked best 
to hear. They did not care so much about 
the ruined temples, the marble cathedrals, 
and the famous picture and sculpture gal- 
leries of which the artist spoke with so 
much enthusiasm. The notion of roses 
that bloomed in midwinter, of oranges 
hanging from the boughs, ready to be 
plucked, of December violets and mead- 
ows carpeted with many-tinted anemones, 
had a fascination for them which never 
palled; and they recurred to the theme 
again and again, tilleven the good-natured 
Gustav, much as he relished his own con- 
versation, ended by becoming a little weary 
of it. 

Nils, however, could not indulge himself 
by listening to these wondrous recitals 
everyday. It was all very well for Dorthe, 
who could busy herself with her spindle or 
her needle-work as we!! out of doors as at 
home; but Nils had avocations which 
often led him away to a distance, and 
sometimes necessitated an absence of two 
or three days from home. For instance, 
when Gustav had been some three weeks 
at Bakke, and the picture was _begin- 
ning to show dawning signs of ultimate 
completion, it happened that a neighbor- 
ing farmer fell into grievous trouble with 
his horses, several of whom were attacked 
by influenza. The farmer, not well know- 





ing the symptoms of the disease, and being 
shaken by a terrible fear of the possibility 
of glanders, naturally sent post-haste for 
Nils Jensen, who, as naturally, started at 
once to place his knowledge at the service 
of his friend. He was some time absent; 
for the farmer would not be satisfied un- 
less the amateur doctor superintended 
himself the treatment which he had recom- 
mended; but on the fourth day, things 
having taken a more hopeful turn, Nils 
effected his escape, and set his face home- 
wards. 

His way lay through the field where 
Gustav was accustomed to station himself 
for his daily labor ; and there, sure enough, 
Nils discovered him, and Dorthe bending 
over his shoulder to examine the progress 
of the work. Neither of them noticed his 
approach. The painter had laid aside his 
brushes, and was talking rather eagerly to 
his fair companion. Presently he seized 
her hand, and pressed it to his lips. She 
drew it away quickly, blushing rosy red all 
over her face and neck, and ran down the 
hill; but she could not have been much 
offended ; for.she laughed as she ran, and 
threw a glance back over her shoulder 
before she vanished. 

It was thus that Nils made his first ac- 
quaintance with the dismal passion of jeal- 
ousy. 


vd III. 


In highly civilized communities, whose 
members, as a rule, aim rather at conceal- 
ing their passions than at controlling them, 
it is probable that few lovers, having acci- 
dentally seen their sweetheart’s hand 
kissed by a common acquaintance, would 
take any immediate notice of the incident. 
The fear of appearing ridiculous, which is 
one of the primary characteristics of a 
cultivated nature, might be relied upon to 
restrain them from any overt act or demon- 
stration, however great might be their 
inward wrath. But Nils, who was but an 
unsophisticated Norwegian peasant, had 
no such potent curb upon the display of 
his emotions, and having been greatly dis- 
tressed and shocked by the little scene 
which he had just witnessed, strode up to 
the painter’s side with a fine glow upon 
his cheeks, and a mind firmly set upon 
plain speaking. 

* Gustav,” said he, in his full deep voice, 
“T did not mean to spy upon you; but I 
caught sight of you and Dorthe before 
you knew I was near, and—and I saw 
what you did just now.” 

“ What, Nils!” cried the other, wheel- 
ing round upon his camp-stool, and ex- 
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tending his hand without any embarrass- 
ment. “Welcome home, again! So you 
saw —ha, ha, ha! Well, I don’t mind. I 
am not ashamed to have been seen kissing 
Dorthe’s hand, if that is what you mean.” 

Nils frowned: it struck him that this 
was pushing audacity to the verge of im- 
pudence. However, as he seldom gave 
way to anger without convincing cause, 
and as it seemed possible that some ex- 
cuse for Gustav’s behavior might be found 
in the fact of his foreign extraction, he 
answered, gently enough, — 

“In your country, perhaps, you have 
different customs from ours; but with us 
it is not thought right to be so familiar 
with a young girl who is betrothed to an- 
other man.” 

“ Betrothed to another man!” cried the 
artist, starting to his feet. “ Whatare you 
talking about, Nils? Betrothed to whom?” 

“ Why to me,” replied Nils, rather sur- 

rised at his vehemence. “ Did you not 
now that?” 

“Great heavens, no! Why did you not 
tell me this before?” 

“]T thought you must have heard of it,” 
answered Nils; “ it is no secret; every- 
body in the village knows it. I don’t know 
why I did not tell you, except that there 
are things of which a man does not speak 
in ordinary talk—just as one does not 
laugh inchurch. And after all,” he added, 
“what difference can it make to you?” 

“ What difference? He asks me what 
difference! Why the difference between 
bliss and misery ! — between heaven and 
hell!” cried Gustav, who was a trifle 
prone to hyperbole. ‘ Oh, Nils, you ought 
to have told me of this sooner!” 

Here was a revelation ! 

“TI could not suppose—I could not 
guess —” stammered Nils. “And even 
now, I don’t quite understand. You sure- 
ly could never have thought of —of mar- 
rying Dorthe !” 

“ And pray why not?” 

“ We are only peasants, and you area 
rich gentleman,” answered Nils. “I 
should have thought the difference of po- 
sition 

“Man, man!” interrupted the other 
impatiently, “ how often am I to tell you 
that I am a peasant’s son? I have no re- 
lations to object to my marying whom I 
please ; and even if I had, that would not 
stand in my way. And Dorthe is fit for 
any position.” 

“But you have only known her three 
weeks,” objected Nils, unable to compre- 
hend a passion of such quick growth. 

Do 
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you think all the world is as cold-blooded 
as yourself? No, no, Nils, I did not 
mean that. Forgive me; I don’t know 
what I am saying. Oh, Nils, I am very, 
as ° wretched!” 

he impetuous Gustav sank down 
upon his camp-stool, and hid his face in 
his hands. “I must go away,” he moaned 
out presently; “I must leave this place at 
once.” 

“Indeed, I think it is the best thing 
you can do,” said Nils, stroking his chin 
ruefully. “I am very sorry for what has 
happened — especially if it has been at all 
my fault; but I think you had better go. 
The more so,” he added naively, “as I 
myself have to go away to-morrow. My 
brother Frants has been up at the sefer 
on the mountains, with the cattle, for a 
month; and itis my turn to relieve him. 
I don’t see anything for it but that you 
should go.” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Gustav, lifting up 
his face from his hands, “I must go— 
that is clear. I owe my life to you, Nils, 
and I would rather die than do you an 
injury. But before I leave this dear place 
forever, Nils, I think I will just put a few 
more strokes to my picture. You will not 
mind that. It will be an affair of three 
days —or four days, at the outside; and 
you can trust me for that time.” 

“Trust you?” said Nils, holding out 
his hand. “Of course I can. And I can 
trust Dorthe too,” he added, with a little 
touch of pride. “If you like to remain 
here a year, it is not I who will interfere 
to upset your plans; but, to tell you the 
plain truth, I think you would be better 
out of the country es now; and maybe 
you yourself would be happier away. I 
don’t wonder at your loving Dorthe — who 
could help it? But you had never seen 
her a month ago, remember ; and perhaps 
in another month it will be with you as if 
you had never seen her at all.” 

‘At this heartless suggestion Gustav 
groaned dismally. It was his nature to 
cry out when he was hurt, just as it was 
Nils’ nature to comfort the afflicted. So 
that a good hour had elapsed before the 
two young men parted. 

When this interview was at an end, 
Nils, in a somewhat humble and contrite 
mood, marched down the hill to bid good- 
bye to Dorthe, whom, by good luck, he 
found alone in the shop. To her he said 
nothing of what he had witnessed earlier 
in the afternoon, being withheld partly by 
delicacy, and partly by pride; but in his 
last words he did contrive to insinuate a 
note of warning. 
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“You will not forget me when I am 
away?” he said. 

“Forget you, Nils? — how could I do 
that?” asked the girl, raising her clear 
blue eyes to his, ant laughing at the bare 
idea. “Do I ever forget your” 

“Well; but you will think of me some- 
times when I am up there in the lonel 
mountains, and you are amusing yourse f 
with Gustav and — and the rest?’ 

“T am always thinking of you, Nils,” 
she answered simply. “I think of you 
every morning and evening when I say 
my prayers — yes, and a hundred times a 
day besides.” 

“Do you?” said Nils, breaking into a 
happy laugh. “Then what have I left to 
wish for?” 

And so he went his way with a mind 
at rest. 

Now if there was one thing more than 
another of which Gustav. Richardt was 
convinced, when he awoke (after a sur- 
prisingly sound sleep) on the morning of 
Nils’ departure, it was of his loyalty to 
his absent friend. It might be —so he 
thought, as he brooded sorrowfully over 
the wreck of his newly-born hopes — it 
might be that he had been somewhat 
hardly used in this matter. It might be 
that those who had kept him in ignorance 
of arrangements which ought to have been 
made known to him had only themselves 
to blame for the consequence of their 
negligence. It might be that Nils and 
Dorthe were obviously unsuited to one 
another, whereas no impartial mind could 
fail to perceive the affinity which existed 
between the fair peasant and himself. 
And it might be that a casuist would deduce 
from these considerations the conclusion 
that he was not in honor bound to carry 
out the hasty promise (if promise it had 
been) which he had made on the previous 
afternoon. But Gustav resolved at once 
that he would nct allow any specious rea- 
sonings of this nature to obscure the clear 
light of his conscience. His duty was 
plain. He owed his life to Nils Jensen ; 
and it would now be seen that he was not 
ungrateful. A few more days he must 
spend in Bakke, in mere justice to himself 
and to the future owner of his great pic- 
ture; but during these days he would be 
most circumspect in his conduct, and on 
the expiration of them he would infallibly 
depart. The insinuating suggestions of 
the tempter, which would, every now and 
then, make their way into his mind, he 
boldly faced with an “ Apage retro Sata- 
nas /” and as he combed his long hair 
before the scrap of looking-glass with 





which the care of Lise Aandahl had pro- 
vided him, he was conscious of a comfort- 
able glow of self-approval, feeling that he 
was looking at the face of an honest man. 

But now an unforeseen circumstance 
occurred, which, through no fault of his 
own, compelled Gustav to prolong his 
sojourn in the dangerous neighborhood. 
He had disposed of his breakfast in soli- 
tude, and was preparing to set out for the 
scene of his daily labors, without having 
so much as hinted at a wish that Dorthe 
should accompany him, when the rain set 
in with a dogged determination which 
seemed to shut out all hope of out-door 
occupation for the remainder of that day. 
And, instead of clearing at sunset, it 
poured on all through the night, and all 
through the next day, and again all through 
the day after that; so that the village 
street was converted to a mere water- 
course, and the hillside into a morass, 
Those rainy days were trying ones to 
poor Gustav; for he spent them perforce 
in the same room as Dorthe; and he did 
not always find it easy to keep a bridle 
upon his tongue. But he behaved very 
well, upon the whole, talking a good deal 
less than usual, and busying himself over 
the likeness of a couple of children, whose 
mother had begged for this specimen of 
his skill. Nevertheless, before the clouds 
lifted, time had blunted the edge of his 
determination. He began to think, that, 
after all, there was not any necessity for 
his leaving Bakke in such a desperate 
hurry. Surely it was no great matter that 
he should take a few more days of com- 
parative happiness when others had a 
whole lifetime of beatitude to look forward 
to. He was almost angry with Nils at 
the bare idea that so small a favor could 
be grudged tohim. Then he remembered 
that Nils had said carelessly that he might 
stay a year if he chose, and this settled 
the point. “A year I would not stay,” 
said Gustav to himself; “I should not 
think it right. But a week is only seven 
days — quite a ridiculously short time if 
you count it by hours, and half of them 
one is in bed —yes, I think I will stay 
just one more week.” 

What gave strength to this decision 
was that the rain was succeeded by a 
spell of the loveliest weather imaginable 
— weather in which it would have been a 
sin and a shame to leave the beautiful 
Hardanger Fjord, which, alas ! is so seldom 
thus favored. Day after day the sun ran 
his long course across a clear blue sky, 
while the snow-patches on the mountain- 
sides shrank under his warm rays, and 
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tiny cloudlets formed and dispersed upon 
the highest summits, and a hundred rivu- 
lets, set agoing by the recent downpour, 
grew less and less till at last they disap- 
peared altogether ; and day after day Gus- 
tav worked on in his accustomed meadow, 
with Dorthe by his side. Ten days slipped 
away like so many minutes; and during 
all this time Gustav’s loyalty to the absent 
Nils continued undiminished, save in the 
one particular of his prolonged presence in 
Norway. There was no approach to love- 
making in his conversations with Dorthe, 
and no repetition of the hand-kissing 
which had aroused the jealousy of her 
legitimate lover. They talked mostly of 
the old topics — Italy, the Mediterranean, 
the charms of foreign travel, and so forth 
— but, every now and then, Gustav could 
not refrain from a deep sigh. If Dorthe 
asked him whether anything were making 
him unhappy, he would reply, with a most 
unsuccessful assumption of carelessness, 
“Oh, no; nothing at all!” Whereupon 
she would generally sigh too. 

Iam not going to assert that the fine 
weather lasted for a fortnight (which is a 
statement that nobody, acquainted with 
the country, would honor by a moment’s 
credence); but it is a fact that that period 
of time had elapsed before the rain set in 
again in anything like an uncompromising 
spirit. When it did begin, it brought cold 
with it; and the general opinion was that 
there would be no more summer that year. 

“ There will be snow on the mountains 
this time,” remarked old Aandahl, one 
evening, as he was smoking a pipe with 
his guest over a blazing wood fire. 

_To which his wife replied, “ Yes; Nils 
will be bringing the cattle down; we may 
expect him any day now.” 

At this innocent observation Gustav 
started, and shortly afterwards, rose from 
his chair, and walked out of the room. 
His conscience assured him that he had 
done nothing wrong; but at the same 
time the idea of seeing Nils again made 
him feel excessively uncomfortable.- 

Dorthe was standing at the house-door, 
looking out at the weather. She turned 
round, with a smile, at the sound of Gus- 
tav’s step. 

“Look,” she said; “the rain has 
stopped. We shall have a fine day to- 
morrow.” 

“Will you walk with me to the end of 
the village?” he asked. “I should like 
to look at the dear old fjord and the moun- 
tains with you this evening. Who knows 
whether we shall ever look at them to- 
gether again! Will you come?” 
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“To be sure,” she answered, with a 
glance of surprise at his grave face. And 
so she wrapped a cloak about her, and 
followed him into the street. 

The watery clouds were breaking and 
rising in all directions, the wind had grad- 
ually dropped from a strong breeze to 
almost a dead calm; the sun had set, and 
the melancholy northern twilight had be- 

un. 

Gustav walked on without speaking. 
He had to bid his companion neue; 
and he felt that it was bitterly hard upon 
him that he must do so without hinting at 
what it cost him to breathe that sad word. 
But when they had left the village behind 
them, and were leaning upon a low wall 
overlooking the glassy fjord, he broke 
silence abruptly. 

“ Dorthe,” said he, “the time has come 
when I must leave this dear place, where 
I have spent so many happy days. I shall 
start to-morrow morning.” : 

He had spoken in a steady, dogged 
voice, keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
water beneath him; but now he could not 
help raising them for an instant, to see the 
effect of his sudden announcement. The 
girl seemed startled; he fancied even that 
her lip quivered. She looked at him for a 
moment, with an odd, half-piteous gaze, 
and then turned her head away. Gus- 
— heart began to thump against his 
ribs. 

“You are not angry with me, Dorthie?” 
he said foolishly. 

“Why should I be angry!” she re- 
turned, in a rather tremulous voice. 
“There is nothing to be angry at. I am 
only —only sorry.” And then it became 
evident that she was in tears. 

This was more than the impulsive Gus- 
tav could bear. He forgot all about Nils, 
and his duty, and his good resolutions, and 
seized the girl’s hand. “ Dorthe,” he ex- 
claimed, “you love me! I know you love 
me!” 

But she dragged her hand away, sobbing 
out in great distress, “Oh, please don’t! 
Oh, please go away! You don’t know — 
I have never told you about— about 
Nils.” , 

“What do I care for Nils!” cried the 
young man excitedly. “ What is his hap- 
piness to me in comparison with yours? I 
know all about it ; I heard it long ago; and 
as for myself, I was ready -to give up all 
for his sake ; but that you should be sacri- 
ficed too — that is more than he could ex- 
pect. You are mine now — not his!” 

“How can you talk so?” exclaimed 
Dorthe indignantly. “ How can you be so 
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wicked — you who owe your very life. to 
him? And I too—oh, what a wretch I 
am! If you only knew how kind he has 
been to me, and how good he is! Yes; I 
will tell you the truth—I love you. But 
I will never marry you—no, I will 
never, never marry any one but Nils!” 

Something in the tragic nature of the 
situation took the young man’s romantic 
fancy, and pleased him a little in the 
midst of all his distress, which was genuine 
enough. 

“You are right, Dorthe,” he said gloom- 
ily. “The fates are against us: we could 
never be happy together, knowing that we 
had done our friend a grievous wrong. 
Let us say good-bye, now, and have done 
with it. Forme there can be no more hap- 
piness in this world ; but you will forget me 
when — when you are married. Yes, I will 
pray always that you may forget me: that 
is the best wish I can have for you.” 

“QOh,- how noble you are!” she ex- 
claimed exthusientiestly. 

“No, Dorthe, I am not noble,” he an- 
swered, with some honest sensé of shame ; 
“T have been anything but that. But now 
I am going to do the right thing; and to- 
morrow morning I shall go away, and you 
will never see me again. But before I bid 
you farewell forever, Dorthe — my own 

orthe !— give me one kiss!” And he 
folded her in his arms. 

But this was quite too much for the pa- 
tience of old Hans Lundgren, who had 
been sitting under the lee of a wall, a 
stone’s-throw off, mending one of his eter- 
nal nets, and who had_ been a spectator of 
the whole scene, though, being somewhat 
hard of hearing, he had failed to catch a 
single word of the dialogue. He heisted 
his rheumatic old body up now from the 
stone on which he had been seated, and 
tottered up to the unconscious couple, full 
of just indignation. : 

“ Come, come!” said he, in his quaver- 
ing treble; “ your foreign ways, and your 
mincing talk and your fine-gentleman man- 
ners I do not pretend to understand; but 
some things I do know; and decency, Mr. 
Painter — decency is much the same thing 
in all countries, 1 suppose. And a pretty 
sort of friend you are for a man to leave 
in the house with his sweetheart! Fréken 
Dorthe, run home as fast as you can, and 
get into your bed, where you ought to have 

een an hourago. Ah! in my young days 
it is a good taste of a stout stick you would 
have got for your supper,” he added, as the 
irl, waiting for no second bidding, fled 
ike an arrow from a bow. 

- Gustav faced the intruder, his eyes blaz- 
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ing with anger. “What do you mean by 
sneaking round corners and spying upon 
me, you old fool ?” he cried. 

“What do you mean by calling names, 
you young fool? ‘Sneak’ did you say? I 
will tell you who is a sneak. A sneak isa 
man who betrays his friend, and tries to 
bring honest girls to shame.” 

“T swear, Hans Lundgren, that if you 
were a younger man, I would make you 
repent of having said that!” 

“ And I swear, Gustav Richardt, that if 
I were a younger man, I would catch yon 
up by the scruff of your little white neck, 
and drop ~ into the fjord. But where is 
the use of blustering? At my age we are 
good for nothing except to mend nets, and 
give good advice to our grandchildren. 
Here is a piece of good advice for you, if 
you like to take it. Hire a boat the very 
first thing to-morrow morning, and get you 
gone! The snow is deep up there on the 
s@ters, and Nils Jensen will be down be- 
fore long. Who knows ? — perhaps he has 
come down already. Ah, he has a strong 
arm, Nils, and a strong fist at the end of 
it! Yes, and his legs they are long and 
strong too; and he will tom his heavy 
boots on that he wears in the mountains. 
Believe me, dear young gentleman, you had 
better be off.” 

And without waiting for a reply, the oid 
man hobbled away, mumbling and chuck- 
ling to himself as he went. 

Gustav walked slowly back to the vil- 
lage, greatly disturbed by this unluck 
contretemps. After what had occurred, 
he felt that it would be difficult for him to 
carry out his intention of immediate de- 
parture, which, under the circumstances, 
would look unpleasantly like runnin 
away. Nor, when the morning dawned, 
had he arrived at any definite decision as 
to his movements. The question, how- 
ever, was settled without any action on his 
part; for, while he was disconsolately 
packing his trunk up-stairs,and while 
Dorthe was sitting alone in the kitchen, 
mending one of her father’s shirts with 
trembling fingers, Nils himself walked 
quietly into the latter room, and stood be- 
fore his betrothed. 

“TI met Hans Lundgren just now,” he 
said. 

His tone had no inflection of anger or 
excitement in it, but Dorthe perceived at 
once that he knew all — had perceived it, 
indeed, even before he spoke, when she 
had first caught sight of his face, which 
was worn and lined, as if he had suddenly 
aged ten years. 

“Hans Lundgren did not understand,” 

















shecried anxiously. “ It was bad enough ; 
but not so bad as he thought. When he 
saw us, we were bidding one another good- 
bye forever. I have done very wrong, 
Nils ; but if you will forgive me, I will tr 
to make amends to you. And, Nils, 
have never thought of marrying any one 
but you.” 

“That is strange,” remarked Nils, 
“since you love another man.” 

“ But I love you too, Nils, a — 

“ Only not so much as you do him.” 

“Oh, yes—more,I think, in some 
ways; but—oh,I cannot explain! You 
understand me, Nils; you know we have 
been like brother and sister all our lives; 
and how could I desert you for any one 
else in the world?” 

“Yes; I suppose all the years I have 
‘loved you must count for something,” said 
Nils. “And then, as you say, we are 
such old friends. It would never have 
done for you to marry a stranger, would it? 
You would have been miserable among 
foreigners, far away from your own peo- 
ple and old Norway, would you not ?” 

“Oh, I should not have minded that,” 
said Dorthe unguardedly. “At least, I 
mean,” she added, not making matters 
much better by her explanation, “ that 
when one loves a man enough, it is no 
hardship to go anywhere, so long as he is 
with you.” 

“ And you love Gustav like that?” 

“Oh, Nils,” said Dorthe entreatingly, 
“let us not speak any more of Gustav. 
He is going away at once, and we shall 
never see him again. Let it be as if he 
had never come here.” 

“ Well, well,” said Nils; “ perhaps that 
will be the best plan. So you are ready 
to give him up, then?” 

“Yes, Nils — if you will forgive me.” 

“If I have anything to forgive, Dorthe, 
I forgive you freely. I don’t blame you. 
Gustav is a handsome, clever young fel- 
low; and you have had a passing one? 
for him, as girls will have —that is all. 
You will have forgotten all about him in a 
year’s time.” 

He looked keenly at her as he spoke 
these last words; and she dropped her 
eyelids without replying. Then, saying 
he must have a few words with Gustav, 
Nils left the room. 

Gustav meanwhile had heard the news 
of Nils’ return, and was standing by the 
door of the shop, awaiting the coming 
interview with some nervousness. He 
was not a physical coward; but his posi- 
tion was one which the bravest of men 
might have found disagreeable, and more- 
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over, the prospect of a sound drubbing 
was especially uncomfortable to a young 
man who dreaded humiliation more than 
most ae 

But Nils, when he appeared, manifest- 
ed no disposition towards personal vio- 
lence. He came, up, laid his hand gently 
upon Gustav’s shoulder, and said, “ Gus- 
tav, will you sail over to the Sér Fjord with 
me to-morrow? You have never seen it, 
you know.” 

“But, Nils,” stammered the youn 
man, utterly taken aback, “1 — I —didn’t 
they tell you? I am going away to-mor- 
row.” 

“You will put it off for another day,” 
said Nils composedly. “ You cannot re- 
fuse me such a little favor, since we are 
to part so soon; and I hold particularly 
to showing you the Sér Fjord.” 

“But, Nils,” said Gustav, in despair, 
- = do not know what has happened 
while you have been away. It is dreadful 
to have to tell it; but I must, lest you 
should think afterwards that I had been 
afraid. Dorthe 4 

“ I beg your pardon,” interrupted Nils, 
“ but I know all about what you are goin 
to say, and we need not talk of it. Wi 
you go with me to the Sér Fjord?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” answered Gustav 
wonderingly. 

“That is right. And perhaps it will 
interest you to hear that Dorthe has prom- 
ised to marry me, and has just assured 
me that she never really thought of mar- 
rying any one else.” 

herewith Nils walked away, leaving 
his friend a good deal mystified. 


Iv. 


GUSTAV was aroused early the next 
morning by Nils’ voice at his door, calling 
to him to get ready. He got up, and went 
to the window, half hoping that the 
weather might afford him a pretext for 
declining an expedition from which he 
anticipated anything but enjoyment; but 
when he drew the curtain aside, he let in 
a flood of sunlight, and could see a sweep 
of blue sky, against which the mountains, 
with their dazzling mantle of fresh snow, 
stood out clear and sharp. So, no excuse 
of a meteorological kind being forthcom- 
ing, he dressed himself, and descending 
the stairs with a heavy heart, joined Nils, 
who was waiting for him below. 

The two young men walked silently 
down to the shore, where they found a 
boat, ready to be shoved off, and a tall, 
broad-shouldered young fellow leaning 
over its side. 
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“ My brother Frants is coming with us,” 
Nils explained, “ because I shall not be 
able to bring you back myself. I shall 
land when we reach the Sér Fjord, and 
make my way across the Folge-fond to 
Rosendal, where I havea little matter to 
attend to. But Frants will see you safely 
home.” 

They were soon out of the harbor, and 
running rapidly across the blue water 
before a fresh northerly breeze. Nils was 
at the helm; and Frants, seeing that his 
services were not at present required, 
stretched himself full-length in the bows, 
and fell asleep. 

Gustav, the man of the world, was silent, 
awkward, and unhappy; but Nils, the 
peasant, was quite at his ease, and chatted 
away about the mountains, the legends 
connected with them, the best quarters for 
bear-shooting, and what not —just as if 
nothing had occurred to interrupt his inti- 
macy with his companion. Gustav did 
not understand his manner at all, and was 
inclined to set him down as a little heart- 
less. He himself could think of but one 
subject, and it seemed to him that Nils 
ought to be thinking about it too. 

But when they were about midway 
across the fjord, Nils said abruptly, and 
a propos of nothing, “It is a strange 
thing when a girl tells a man that she will 
never marry any one but him, though she 
is in love with some one else. What does 
it show, do you think — that the man is a 
better man than most, or that the girl is a 
better girl?” 

“] don’t know,” answered Gustav un- 
easily, “ perhaps both.” 

“ At all events, it is a happy thing for 
the man to hear such words; forthey do 
show —at least so it seems to me —that 
the girl he loves best in the world has a 
good heart ; and they show, too, that he has 
made her love him. Not in the way that 
he would wish, of course, but that, you 
see, would be no fault of hers.” 

“No,” groaned Gustav, “no fault of 
hers. Ah, Nils, what can I say to you? 
The fault has been mine all through. I 
ought ta have gone away the day you 

” 


” 


> 
went up to the se@éer, but — but —— 


“]T have been thinking of that,” said 
Nils gravely, “and my belief is that, if I 
had been in your place, I should have 
done as you did. How could you help 
yourself, knowing that she loved pe ii 

It seemed so strange a reversal of their 


respective positions that Nils should be 
making excuses for him that Gustav could 
find no reply, and hung his head in si- 
lence. 
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There was a long pause. Then Nils 
said, “ Don’t you think, Gustav, that, if 
you had married Dorthe, you might have 
regretted it some day? A Norwegian 
peasant girl among your fine friends at 
Copenhagen — don’t you think that they 
might have laughed at her, and that you 
might have ended by growing a little 
ashamed of her country ways? And then 
she would have pined for her native land 
—we Norwegians mostly do, I believe — 
and it would not have been convenient 
for you to be continually bringing her back 
here.” 

“ Nils,” said the young artist, assuming 
a more erect attitude, and speaking wit 
greater animation than he had yet shown, 
“what you say convinces me that you do 
not know what true love is. I doubt — 
forgive me for saying so, but a man cannot 
help his nature—I doubt whether you 
are capable of a great passion. As: for 
me, I should feel it a privilege to make 
sacrifices for one I love—not that the 
trifles you mention call for any sacrifice. 
But it is useless to talk about these things 
now.” And Gustav despondently dropped 
his head into his hands. 

“ Ah, well,” said Nils 


uietly, “ you 
will both have to bear an 


forbear, no 


doubt. But _ start by loving one an- 
other, and that, after all, is the great 
thing. Only I hope you will not neglect 


to bring her back to tie Hardanger and to 
her old parents from time to time. She is 
an only child, remember.’ 

Astonishment, hope, and doubt became 
at once vividly depicted upon the expres- 
sive countenance of Gustav Richardt. 
“What, what do you mean ?” he gasped. 

“Why, you foolish fellow,” said Nils, 
“you did not really believe, did you, that 
I would marry a girl against her will? 
No, indeed! I love her too well for that. 
Though I dare say,” he added, with a faint 
smile, “you will think more than ever 
now that I am incapable of a great pas- 
sion.” 

Gustav, whose emotions were always 
easily stirred, was overwhelmed. 

He turned away to hide the tears which 
had risen to his eyes, and stammered out 
brokenly, “ Nils, Nils, you are too good 
— it is not natural to be so good! When 
I think that you saved my life, and that 
this is your reward, I feel ready to kill 
myself! Ah, why did not you let me 
drown?” 

“ Perhaps it might have been better for 
me if I had,” answered Nils calmly. 
“ There is a superstition, you know, that 
if you save a man from drowning, he will 
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serve you an ill turn, one day or another. 
Yet, if it had not been you, it would have 
been .some one else, most likely. You 
cannot command love. She would have 
loved me if it had been in her power. 
Well, we can’t all get what we want. A 
few weeks ago I was the happiest man in 
all Norway. I declare to you, Gustav, I 
had not a trouble in the world — not one! 
And now — but I will not weary you with 
lamentations. Here we are at the entrance 
of the Sér Fjord; and presently you will 
allow that I have brought you here to 
show you something worth seeing.” 

They had left the broad fjord now, and 
the boat was gliding before a light wind 
into a dark and narrow channel, hemmed 
in on either side by black precipices wet 
with the overflow from the melting snow- 
fields above. Snow lay in patches down 
to the water’s edge. Here and there a 
silvery thread hung from the cornice of 
the cliff where a stream escaped from the 
glacier, but these waterfalls were too dis- 
tant to produce any audible sound. A 
profound stillness brooded over this lonely 
region ; not a sign of human life or habita- 
tion was visible; and a thin veil of mist, 
which had drifted up from the seaward, 
obscured the sun, and added to the melan- 
choly grandeur of the scene. Gustav, as 
in duty bound, uttered some commonplace 
expressions of admiration, but the truth 
was that he was hardly in a fit mood for 
the appreciation of scenery, and found it 
difficult to imitate his friend’s outward 
composure. The uppermost feeling in 
his mind was by no means one of triumph ; 
but rather of shame and self-reproach. 
His desires were, it seemed, to be realized ; 
but surely no man ever yet won his bride 
more unworthily. He could not feel com- 
fortable in the society of his magnanimous 
rival, and was heartily glad when they 
sighted a cluster of small wooden houses, 
where Nils announced that they were to 
land. 

They ran the boat up upon the shore, 
and presently a thin, miserably-clad wom- 
an came out from one of the hovels and 
greeted them. She led them into her 
wretched habitation — being, like every- 
one else in the surrounding district, ac- 
quainted with Nils — and set before them 
such scanty provisions as her larder con- 
tained — some fish and fiadbrod, and a 
bottle of Norwegian beer. 

“ They are very poor, the people about 
here,” whispered Nils hurriedly to his 
friend, “ ond wien one is poor one is apt 
to fall into slovenly’ ways; but you will 
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hurt her feelings if you do not eat some- 
thing.” 

So Gustav, though he had no appetite, 
and was somewhat sickened by the squalor 
of the ill-ventilated room which they had 
entered, made some show of eating, and 
contrived to swallow a fair portion of 
fladbrod. Nils ate well, having a lon 
day’s tramp before him ; and when he had 
sufficiently fortified himself, he thanked 
his hostess, bade farewell to his brother, 
and held out his hand to Gustav. 

“ Good-bye, Gustav,” said he. “ Don’t 
look so sad; and don’t trouble yourself 
about me. When I return from Rosendal, 
I shall have made some plan to go awa 
for a longer time. It will make you all 
more comfortable to have got rid of me for 
a little.” 

And so he turned, and took his way up 
the barren mountain-side. 

“Is it not rather dangerous to cross the 
glacier quite alone?” asked Gustav of 
Frants, when they had regained their boat, 
and were once more under way. 

“Not for our Nils,” answered Frants. 
“He knows the mountains as well as I 
know the fjord—aye, and better. He 
will come to no harm — never fear!” 

A fitful moaning wind had arisen, and 
was sweeping down in gusts from the 
cliffs, driving the grey mist before it. 
Gustav sank into silence and reflection, 
which was not all of a joyful kind. But 
when they had run out some distance from 
the land, and could see more Clearly the 
glaciers and snow-fields of the Folge-fond, 
he was aroused by an exclamation from 
Frants. 

“ There is Nils!” he cried. And from 
a mighty pair of lungs he sent up a shout 
that awoke a hundred echoes. 

A faint responsive cry came from the 
distant heights where Gustav could dis- 
tinguish a black figure showing clearly 
against the snow, which was lit up, just 
there, by a gleam of sunlight. Then the 
fog closed over it, and they saw it no 
more. 

Gustav will remember that glimpse of 
the solitary figure, with the sunlight upon 
it and the mist-wreaths above and below, 
to the end of his life; for it was the last 
he, or any one, ever saw of Nils Jensen, 

When the days of wind and storm that 
followed had passed away, and it was 
known that Nils had not arrived at Rosen- 
dal, many of his friends, though knowin 
that his fate could not be doubtful, searche 
the glacier far and wide, oe that at 
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least they might be able to find his body, 
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and give it decent burial. But the search 
proved unsuccessful, as, indeed, it was 
almost certain to do; for the mountains 
were deep in fresh-fallen snow. 

Some there are who say that Nils was 
weary of his life, and never intended to 
come down from those frozen and wind- 
swept solitudes; but this view is usually 
expressed in a low voice, and in very select 
company ; for it would not be likely to be 
a popular one in Bakke, and might expose 
those who held it to some risk of rough 
usage. 

As for the children, they have estab- 
lished a legend upon the subject of their 
good Nils, in which they firmly believe. 
They say that the spirits of the mountains, 
finding Nils ready to their hands, and per- 
ceiving that, by reason of his open-hand- 
edness, he would never be able to lay by 
money for his old age, took him away be- 
fore his time to the ice-palace of which he 
used to speak, where he will never know 
toil or sorrow more ; and more than one vil- 
lage matron, struggling with her refractory 
offspring, has been heard to reduce them 
to submission by the threat — “ You 
wicked children! If you do not mend 
your ways, Nils will have nothing to say 
to you when you die.” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
TURKISH STORY-BOOKS. 


ALL who know the Turkish common 
people intimately speak well of them. 
Sober, honest, and industrious, the Turk, 
so long as he is poor and lowly, is a re- 
spectable member of society, with nymer- 
ous good points in his character. But, 
like the proverbial beggar, he no sooner 
mounts aloft than he hastens towards evil. 
There are certain fishes which are in= 
tended by nature for great sea depths; 
severe pressure suits them, and they thrive 
in their extremely low position. But when 
they are raised towards the surface they 
undergo a change very much for the 
worse, culminating in collapse and subse- 
quent physical corruption. In like man- 
ner the Turk, when elevated from his low 
estate, rapidly degenerates. The virtues 
which throve under the stern pressure of 
need collapse, and he becomes morally 
corrupt. The decent, God-fearing villager 
or artisan becomes the rapacious, brutal 
official, who sets at defiance laws human 
and divine. Fortunately for the prospects 
of Turkey, the tolerably good common 
people are many, the intolerably bad mag- 
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Under a wise 
system of government the virtues of the 
people may be preserved and fostered, the 
vices of its officials may be scotched if not 


nates are few in number. 


quite killed. We all know the immense 
change for the better in this respect which 
has been brought about in Russia during 
the last twenty years. Let us hope that 
similar good fortune is in store for the 
realm of the sultan. 

From books of travel and other ac- 
counts of the Turk written by men of 
alien race, tongue, and creed, it is difficult 
and even dangerous to derive decided im- 
pressions of Turkish life and character. 
But there are certain books which have 
been written by Turks for Turks, and 
which, as they bear the stamp of popular 
approval, doubtless describe the people of 
Turkey as they really are, and not as they 
appear to be to a hasty foreign observer. 
From such of these as have been trans- 
lated into Western tongues, a probabl 
correct though limited idea of the Turkish 
popular mind may be formed by ordinary 
readers. Take, for instance, the military 
romance,* supposed to have been com- 
posed about the end of the fourteenth or 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
which tells how the Ottoman hero, Sayyid 
Battal, warred against the Greeks utterly 
routing them, and putting them to open 
shame on every occasion, during a lang life 
which reached its prime about the end of 
the eighth century. From it may be ob- 
tained some notion of the martial spirit 
which made the Ottomans aruling race, and 
especially of the physical and moral superi- 
ority which enabled them so easily to sub- 
due the enervated and dissolute Greeks of 
the Lower Empire. To that ferocity, also, 
which not only survives among the present 
Turks, but has infected their Albanian and 
Slavonic subjects or neighbors, the tale 
frequently bears witness —the narrator 
evidently chuckling as he describes how 
his hero, on receiving unpleasant mes- 
sages from the Greeks, would slay the in- 
nocent messengers, or send them back to 
their employers deprived of their ears and 
noses. But this “unhistorical novel” 
deals almost entirely with the warlike side 
of Turkish life. Fora picture of civil and 
domestic existence it is better to turn 
to another popular Turkish work, the 
“Counsels given by Nabi Effendi to his 
son Abul Khair.” ¢ This poem was com- 

* Die Fahrten des Sajjid Batthal. Ein alttiir- 
kischer Volks- und Sittenroman, iibersetzt von Dr. 
Hermann Ethé. Leipzig, 1871. 

t Conseils de Nabi Efendi & son fils Aboul Khair. 


Publiés en turc avec la traduction francaise et des 
notes par M. Pavet de Courteille. Paris, 1857. 











posed about the year 1694; but as all 
things change slowly in the East, the 
sketches it contains of Turkish customs, 
the impressions it conveys of Turkish 
sentiment, are probably as true now as 
they were then. Born at Roha about the 
year 1632, Nabi Yusuf Effendi filled sev- 
eral posts of distinction, finally occupying 
that of controller of the cavalry, which he 
held until his death in 1712 at Constanti- 
nople. The Turks rank his writings among 
their classics, admiring. them for various 
reasons. But the merit of the book in 
question consists, so far as foreign readers 
are concerned, in the elevation of its moral 
tone, in the kindly spirit to which it testi- 
fies on the part of its author, and in the 
generous fervor with which he denounces 
those sins of the governing classes which 
have never ceased to bear most bitter fruit 
on Turkish soil from his times down to 
ourown. His morality is not always ex- 
actly the same as ours. Thus in the, toa 
great extent, very sensible chapter on mar- 
riage, he recommends his son not to be in 
a hurry to wed. A young man married 
is evidently, in his eyes, a young man 
marred. 

But when he speaks on other subjects 
his sentiments are seldom in disaccord 
with ours. His thought is usually as noble 
as his expression is ornate, more espec- 
ially when he attacks hypocrites and op- 
pressors, strips the mantle of sanctity 
from the dervish, or scourges the unjust 
cadi and the rapacious pasha, “What 
can be more hateful,” he cries, “than 
those miserable impostors who parade 
through the provinces their pretended 
sanctity?” Neither in this world nor in 
the next will their false devotion help 
them. ‘“ The frock, the chaplet, and the 
staff have become lures to obtain material 
goods.” As to the dances and songs of 
the dervish, they are the fruit of hypoc- 
risy and cunning. His actions are a 
farce, his love for God a pretence, his ec- 
stasies a mere sham. And yet to the like 
of him the poor and ignorant fall an easy 
prey. “This mob of wretches, unworthy 
of any kind of employment, resembles a 
flock of vultures fighting over a corpse.” 
Still higher rises#the tone of our author’s 
eloquence when he deals with the injustice 
of judges. Too many cadis are there, he 
says, who rob the poor, and even devour 
the substance of orphans. Giving the 
name of fees to the bribes they exact, 
they sell the decisions of their courts. 
“ Cursed be ye,” he cries, “ who sell justice 
for silver, who make over to swindlers 
decisions which should be divine! In re- 
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turn fora ——- ye trample justice under 
foot, ye barter religion for worldly in- 
terests.” And that in spite of the fact 
that law is of divine origin, having been 
brought down from heaven by the angel 
Gabriel, in order that “the best of men 
might communicate to the adorers of the 
true God his supreme decisions.” Still 
worse than the unjust cadi is the tyranni- 
cal pasha, in dealing with whose crimes 
Nabi’s indignation reaches its highest 
point. The dignity of a pasha, he tells 
his son, “is an evil which lasts as long as 
life ; it produces nothing but trouble, and 
sorrow, and hardness of heart.” If a 
pasha works injustice, “he ruins the edi- 
fice of his faith ;” if he does not, his power 
will not endure. Many pashas has the 
poet known who were naturally pious and 
upright, but “an irresistible attraction 
necessarily forced them into injustice. 
For without that the prestige of a pasha 
would be destroyed, his orders would not 
be listened to, his slender revenues would 
not suffice for his expenses.” Very often 
a pasha has boyght his office by means of 
borrowed money, which he is obliged to 
repay out of the bribes he receives and 
the spoils he extorts. Sometimes he is 
by nature an extortioner and a tyrant. In 
such a case, woe betide his province! 
His officers are so many bare and hungry 
oppressors who go about pillaging, leaving 
behind them universal ruin and desola- 
tion. Instead of listening to what the 
villagers have to say, they chain them to- 
gether, and drive them in long lines to the 
pasha. No one says a word in defence of 
the poor prisoners; they are treated at 
once as criminals. Terrible is the result 
of all this injustice and oppression. “Once 
flourishing districts have become deserts ; 
the owl and the crow have taken the place 
of the laborer. The prosperity of the 
provinces no longer supplies the sources 
of the national revenues ; it is by iniquity 
alone that they are fed. When laws are 
respected,” he goes on to say, “they stifle 
rebellions and stay the course of all dis- 
orders.” Under their august auspices, 
“who would dare to spoil the weak? 
Who would vex the rayahs and drive 
them into revolt?” Well did the great 
Omar long ago say, “The shocks which 
disturb an empire arise from neglect of 
and contempt for the decisions of the 
law.” Let it be remembered that all this 
was written two hundred years ago by a 
Turk high in office, who was not alluding 
to the treatment of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, but was merely describing 
the ordinary course of Turkish injustice. 
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Now let us leave this dreary subject for 
one that is of a more attractive nature. 
From the satirist we will turn to the hu- 
morist, from outbursts of savage indigna- 
tion to sallies of exuberant mirth. As a 
specimen of Turkish humor may be taken 
the pleasantries of the hodja (teacher and 
preacher) Nasr-Eddin. This reverend 
wag has been called the Turkish Eulen- 
spiegel, but in Eulenspiegel there are no 
traces of the simplicity and even stupidity 
which are combined in. Nasr-Eddin’s case 
with wit and humor, and which render him 
the counterpart rather of the German 
Claus Narr. According to some accounts 
he was Bajazet’s court jester. At all 
events he seems to have been a contem- 
porary of Tamerlane, and his burial-place 
is pointed out in Ak-Shehr, the town in 
which the defeated Ottoman sultan was 
secluded by his Mongol conqueror after 
the battle of Angora in 1402. Some 
writers, however, are incredulous as to 
his existence in the flesh, at least as the 
author of the jokes which are current as 
his, but which probably have been fathered 
upon him, as many of our own “ merry 
jests ” have been attributed to a possibly 

umorless Joe Miller. 

For the jokes contained in the jest-book 
which bears his name * are in many cases 
of a venerable age, being traceable back 
to a far-removed period of Indian antiquity. 
This, however, is a statement which may 
be made about almost every popular jest- 
book. The wags of one country or century 
borrow from those of another, and the 
same old joke keeps reappearing at in- 
tervals, like a revolving light, as the course 
of time flows on. But of this fact, of 
course, Nasr-Eddin’s Turkish admirers 
are unconscious, and they are many in 
number. For the tales told about him, 
his quips and cranks, his wise saws and 
his witty repartees, his platitudes and his 
imbecilities, are all equally dear to the 
Turkish mind, whether it be highly culti- 
vated or utterly uninstructed, whether it 
animate the frame of a noble or of a boor. 
And the work is more intelligible to a 
Western audience, says its French trans- 
lator, than are most of the literary produc- 
tions of the Turks, which are generally 
full of hyperbolical expressions, and linked 
comparisons long drawn out, and _ pro- 
longed periods in which the thread of the 
argument is lost in a maze of elegant 


* Meister Nasr-Eddin’s Schwiinke, &c. Ubersetst 
von W. von Camerloher und Dr. W. Prelog. Triest, 
1857. Les Plaisanteries de Nasr-Eddin Hodja. 


Traduites du turc par F. A. Decourdemanche. 
Paris, 1876. 





expressions, such as none but lettered 
Turks can appreciate and admire. There 
are one hundred and twenty-five anecdotes 
in the book, and they are told in a very 
curt and plain-spoken manner. Many of 
them are of the nature of our Gotham 
stories, or of the skits current among us 
on Irishmen. Thus, on one occasion, 
having been told by his wife that coldness 
in the extremities is a sign of death, and 
finding his own hands a feet numbed by 
frost, the hodja thought he was dead, and 
liy down at the foot of a tree. Up came 
wolves and ate up his ass. “It’s lucky 
for you,” cried the prostrate hodja, “ that 
the ass’s owner is dead.” One night he 
shot out of window at what he thought 
was a robber, but it turned out next morn- 
ing to be his own caftan hanging up in the 
garden. Perceiving that an arrow had 
pierced it, “ Thanks, O Lord,” he cried, 
“that I was not inside it, for otherwise I 
must have been killed.” Another night, 
seeing the moon reflected in a well, he 
thought it had tumbled in, so he lowered 
a bucket to pull it out. The rope getting 
entangled, he pulled so hard that he broke 
it, and fell backwards. When he came to 
after the shock, he saw that the moon was 
all right in the sky. “God be ‘praised 
and thanked!” quoth he; “I’ve hurt my- 
self, but at all events the moon is put 
back in her place.” Another set of anec- 
dotes illustrate the hodja’s cleverness in- 
stead of his stupidity. He was twice 
asked by people who wished to puzzle him 
what become of the old moons. On one 
occasion he replied that they were minced 
into stars, on the other that they were sliced 
intolightnings. His opinions are shared by 
many peoples. In the island of Sylt, for 
instance, it is believed that old maids will 
be employed in the next world to cut up 
old moons into stars. A peasant once 
presented the hodja with a hare which 
was turned into soyp. Next week the 
peasant called, and was hospitably treated. 
A few days later came several neighbors of 
the man who had given the hare, and they 
also received a meal. But when some 
fresh visitors arrived, claiming hospitality 
on the ground that they were neighbors of 
the neighbors of the mati who had given 
the hare all they got from the hodja was 
a cup of water apiece, together with the 
information that it was “the sauce of the 
sauce of the hare.” 

Some of the jokes will be recognized as 
very old friends, attributed to all manner 
of alien sources. We find the hodja, as 
a preacher, telling one half of his congre- 
gation, who said they knew what he was 
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going to tell them, to instruct the other 
alf, who said they did not. We see him, 
in domestic life, locking up his axe, and 
explaining to his wife who always laid the 
blame on the cat when dainties disap- 
peared that he was afraid the cat would 
eat it. And we hear him cry to his pupil 
in a wolf’s hole, who wants to know what 
is going on, when the wolf is trying to get 
in and the hodja is holding it back ‘by 
its tail: “If the wolf’s tail ‘breaks, you'll 
soon find out.” The well-known story of 
the one-legged fowl, also, appears under 
this historical form. The hodja once 
cooked a goose, and set off to present it 
to Tamerlane. But befote he reached 
that monarch he was so hungry that he 
ate one of its legs. When the fowl was 
presented Tamerlane complained of its 
one-leggedness. “All geese are one-leg- 
ged,” asserted the hodja, and he pointed 
to a flock of geese beside a spring, each 
standing on one leg. Thereupon Tamer- 
lane ordered a drum to be beaten, which 
startled the geese into bipeds. According 
to our versions of the story, the hodja 
should have told Tamerlane that he ought 
to have had a drum beaten before the 
cooked goose. In the Turkish variant the 
final repartee is: “So might you be made 
to go on ali fours” —an allusion to the 
force of the stick, the drum being beaten 
thereby. <A few of the stories are less 
familiar, turning on points which are pecul- 
iar to Mohammedan lands. Here is 
one, for instance, which is characteristic 
though not over-exhilarating. Arriving 
one evening at Sivri-Hissar, just at the 
moment when the long fast of the Rama- 
zan had expired, and all the world was 
gazing with rapture at the new moon, 
which was bringing with it the feast of the 
Bairam, the hodja expressed his wonder 
at the sight. “In our town,” quoth he, 
“ nobody pays the slightest attention to 
the moon even when it is as big as a 
wheel, but here everybody comes out to 
see it even when it is as thin as a tooth- 
pick!” * 

Now let us take a couple of more im- 
portant Turkish story-books, each of 
which contains moral tales as well as merry 
jests, and, on the whole, leaves on the 
mind of a foreign reader a favorable im- 
pression with regard to the character of 
the people among whom it enjoys a wide 
popularity. That people did not invent 
either of them. The stories they contain 
are not fruits of Turkish fancy. They 


* For Indian originals and western parallels of the 
Hodja’s conceits, see Reinhold Kéhler in Orient 
Occident, i. 431-448. 
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have merely been borrowed from In- 
dian, Persian, and Arabic sources, and 
adapted to the meridian of Stamboul. 
But just as Persian stories passed from 
Aryan to Semitic lips, and became domi- 
ciled in the alien land to which we are in- 
debted for the entertainments of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” so did the seventy tales told 
by an Aryan parrot in days long gone by 
(“ Sukasaptati”), after passing through the 
hands of a Persian translator (Nakhshebi), 
become naturalized among the Turks, 
early in the fifteenth century, under the 
name of “ The Parrot Book ;” * and so did 
those contained in a missing Arabic story- 
book, probably borrowed from Persian 
sources, find their way, towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, into Turkish lit- 
erature, and by that means into the minds 
of the Turkish people, under the name of 
“ The Tales of the Forty Viziers.” t 

Into the history of these books, and of . 
the long wanderings from their original 
Indian bons of the stories they contain, 
we will not now enter. Readers who are 
curious on the subject may be referred 
to the erudite introduction prefixed by 
Benfey to his translation of the “ Pantcha- 
tantra.” It will suffice for our present pur- 
pose to select a few of the tales they con- 
tain, so as to show what sort of stories 
are told by Turkish lips, and give pleasure 
to Turkish ears. 

As is usual with Eastern story-books, 
the tales of the parrot and of the 
forty viziers are set in a framework 
which is in each case a species of novel- 
ette. By telling its stories, the parrot 
delays the surrender of a parleying wife 
until her husband returns. By their 
forty apologues, the viziers shake every 
morning their monarch’s intention to slay 
his son, against whose life the queen, the 
prince’s stepmother, urges a poisoned 
story every night. As the viziers have to 
contend with the influence of a malignant 
woman, an oriental Phzdra who wishes to 
destroy the Hippolytus who has repulsed 
her advances, they naturally tell stories to 
the disadvantage of women. But the 
parrot’s tales are generally to their 
credit, as are many of those which the 
queen tells in defence of her sex. Here 
is one of this class from the former col- 
lection : — 

There was once a youth of evil nature, 


* Tuti-Nameh. Das Papagaienbuch. Nach der 
tiirkischen Bearbeitung zum ersten Male iibersetst 
von Georg Rosen. Leipzig, 1858. 

+t Die vierzig Veziere, oder weisen meister. Zum 
ersten Male vollstindig aus dem Tiirkischen iibertrae 


und | gen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. W. F. 








A. Behrnauer. Leipzig, 1851. 
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Mukhtar by name, for whom his parents 
found a true and loving wife, called Mai- 
mune. After a time he bade her leave her 
native city of Shiraz, and follow him to his 
father’s house in Yezd. On the way the 
travellers halted one evening beside a well. 
About midnight Mukhtar arose, flung his 
wife into the well, and set off home, carry- 
ing with him all that had belonged to her. 
“But the Almighty saved Maimune on 
account of her innocence.” Escaping 
from the well, she made her way home to 
Shiraz, where she attributed her state of 
destitution to an attack by robbers, who 
had flung her into the well, and had ap- 
parently made away with her husband. 
After which she went on living as before 
in her father’s house. Meanwhile Mukh- 
tar fared ill. His parents died, he ran 
through their property and that of his wife, 
and he was at last reduced to beggary. In 
the course of his wanderings in search of 
alms, he came to Shiraz, and took up his 
abode in a cemetery. Thither Maimune 
chanced to go one day, and there she found 
her cruel husband in beggar’s rags. “She 
did not tax him with his crime, but greeted 
him lovingly, without upbraiding him or 
even thinking of whathad happened. ‘Do 
good to him who has done thee harm,’ 
says a moral precept, and in accordance 
with it did she act.” Mukhtar expressed 
sorrow for what he had done, and begged 
for pardon. - Not only did she grant it, but 
she took him home, and again entrusted 
herself tohim. After living at Shiraz for 
a time, he asked her to follow him to Yezd. 
A second time the husband and wife set 
out, and again did they pass the night be- 
side the fatal well. And again in the mid- 
dle of the night did Mukhtar arisg, and as 
his wife lay sleeping he murdered her, and 
threw her body into the well. And then 
he took all that had belonged to her, and 
with it made his way safely to Yezd.*- 
Another story of the same class tells 
how a kindly woman was married to a 
miserly man. “ Don’t give anything to 
anybody,” he used constantly to say, but 
she paid no attention to his words, and was 
always liberal to the poor. At last he 
swore that if she ever gave alms again he 
would divorce her. Nowa great famine 
fell upon the land, and one day a beggar 
came and asked for food, and she gave 
him three butter-cakes. As the beggar 
was going away her husband met him, and 
found out who had given him the cakes. 
Rushing home in wrath, he not only turned 
his wife out of the house, but he smote her 


* Parrot-Book, 21st Evening. 








and broke her arm. The divorced wife 
found her way to a distant city, where she 
became married to a husband, and 
ail things went well with her. But it was 
just the opposite with her first husband, 
whose miserly habits brought about his 
ruin. Obliged to beg his bread from door 
to door, chance at last directed his steps 
to the house where lived she who had been 
his wife. The second husband, not recog- 
nizing the first, invited him to sit at his 
table. But the wife, seeing who the guest 
was, sat silent and ate nothing. Asked by 
her husband why she did so, she told the 
story of her life. “Strange is thy story, 
O wife, but mine is still stranger,” said her 
second husband. “The beggar who came 
then to thy door, and to whom thou gavest 
the three butter-cakes, was myself. At 
that time I was poor and needy, but always 
charitable. What I received, that was I 
wont to share with orphans and the poor. 
Thou wert suitable for me, but not for him. 
Therefore has God freed thee from him, 
and bestowed thee upon me.” * 

Some of these Turkish tales have had a 
wide circulation in western Europe. As 
an example may be taken the well-known 
story of the sceptical sultan who is told to 
dip his head under water, and endures, in 
fancy, years of misery before he lifts it out 
again. In one of them, an oriental sage 
plays the part of the “ pied piper of Hame- 
lin,” inducing all the mice of Constanti- 
nople to follow out of the city a bier, 
mouse-drawn, containing a dead mouse. 
Unluckily, the emperor, although he has 
been strictly charged to preserve his grav- 
ity, bursts out laughing before the exodus 
is accomplished, and so the charm is 
broken, and the plague of mice is not 
stayed. In another a Turkish /ridolin, 
having been calumniated by an envious 
knave, is charged with a letter destining 
him to be skinned and stuffed. But, like 
the innocent hero of Schiller’s “ Gang nach 
dem Eiscnhammer,” he is rescued from the 
terrible death to which he has been secretly 
sentenced, and which closes the career of 
his envious calumniator instead. The 
theme, also, of “Get up and bar the door, 
O,” is treated in the thirtieth of the tales 
of the forty viziers, in which a number 
of men are about to eata meal, when a 
difficulty arises as to who shall get up and 
shut the door. It is agreed that whoever 
speaks first shall do so. While they sit 
silently, in come some dogs and begin to 
devour their food. Each man remains 
mute. But at last one of them is bitten by 


* Forty Viziers, No. 64. 
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an unsatiated dog, whereupon he yells out. 
Straightway his companions exclaim, “ Get 
up and shut the door to.” But, instead of 
dwelling upon obvious similarities, we will 
proceed to quote a few stories which are 
at once unfamiliar and _ characteristic. 
Tradition asserts that each of the great 

rophets had the choice offered him, once 
in his lifetime, of living or dying. But the 
desire to be with the All-merciful led them 
all to ask for death to end their days. 
When Solomon was ruling on earth, the 
angel Gabriel was sent to him one day 
with a goblet filled with the water of life, 
and bearing from on high the message 
that, if he chose, he might drink of the 
water and become immortal. Calling to- 
gether all his wisest councillors, he asked 
their advice. They, with one consent, ad- 
vised him to drink and live forever. Then 
he summoned the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field, and all of them gave 
the same advice, with one solitary excep- 
tion. This was the hedgehog. Approach- 
ing the throne, and bending its brow to 
the ground, thus did it speak: “If this 
water may be shared by thee with thy kith 
and kin, then drink and enjoy the bliss of 
living. But if it is intended for thee alone, 
then do not drink. For sad would it be 
for thee to live on, but to see thy kinsmen 
and friends one after the other disappear.” 
“True are thy words, O hedgehog,” re- 
plied the king. “To me alone has the 
water of life been sent. As thou hast 
counselled so will I decide.” Thus spake 
Solomon ; and the water of life did he not 
drink.* 

Of course, the Turkish story-teller ad- 
mits, a man’s love for his kith and kin 
must vary with their merits. Some sort of 
love, however, must all men possess who 
are worthy of the name. On this fact a 
Mohammedan preacher laid great stress 
one day. While he was holding forth, 
there burst into the mosque a man who 
had lost his donkey, crying aloud and ask- 
ing if any one had seen an ass’ pass 
that way. Thereupon the preacher asked, 
“Is there any man here who has never 
loved?” Up rose a grey-haired man, and 
said, “ Here is one.” ‘“ Behold an ass!” 
answered the preacher, turning to the 
owner of the’ missing animal.f As _ re- 
gards wedded love, a great deal depends 
upon the wife’s character, as the follow- 
ing story shows. Hearing one day that a 


* Parrot-Book, 11th Evening. Compare with this 
story Dr. Wendell Holmes’ charming verses in “‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” entitled ‘The Old 
Man Dreams.” 

t Ibid., 20th Evening. 
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peasant had found a vault full of wheat, each 
grain of which was as big as a date-stone, 
a certain king desired greatly to know 
what manner of men lived on earth at the 
time when that corngrew. Being advised 
to consult a wise and aged yeoman, he 
sent a messenger to him with a sample of 
the grain. On the way the messenger 
met a friend, who begged him to ask the 
wise old man two questions: ‘ Why does 
a man’s hair turn white when he grows 
old? and why does age improve a man’s 
good looks and impair those of a woman?” 
The messenger found out the old yoeman, 
and proposed to him his first problem. 
The old man, whose hair was blanched, 
and whose form was bowed and broken by 
age, said he knew nothing about the corn, 
and referred the visitor to his elder 
brother. The second old man, though 
more aged than the first, was much more 
active and vigorous, and his beard had not 
yet turned grey. He also said he knew 
nothing about the corn, and sent the mes- 
senger on to a third and still older brother. 
This very old man turned out to be by far 
the least aged in appearance of the three, 
his beard being quite black, and his figure 
still youthful. From him the messenger 
obtained an answer to all his questions. 
A hundred years previously, it seemed, 
there lived on earth a people who were 
very God-fearing and pious; and in return 
for their piety did they receive from the 
Almighty that wondrous gift of gigantic 
grain. As regards white ‘hair, continued 
the sage, blonde or black locks are the 
sign of youth, but white is “the sign of 
age on account*of the clearness of its 
thoughts.” With respect to the different 
effect of age upon men and women, that 
arises from the fact that man was made of 
earth, which improves the longer it lies 
fallow ; whereas woman was made of flesh, 
which is liable to decay and corruption. 
Having received these answers, the mes- 
senger asked, moreover, how it was that 
the youngest of these three brothers was 
the most decrepit, and the eldest the least. 
This also the sage explained. His young- 
est brother, he said, had foul land and an 
ugly and vicious wife; therefore was he 
sO worn in appearance. The second 
brother possessed good land, but his wife, 
too, was bad and foul-favored; therefore 
did he seem old, though not so stricken in 
— as his younger brother. But he 

imself, he went on to say, was blessed not 
only with good land, but also with a good- 
looking and good-hearted wife, and there- 
fore was it that he, although the eldest of 
the three brothers, was by far the young- 
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est in heart and frame; for the proverb 
truly says that “a man’s home is either his 
heaven or his hell.” * 

By way of a love-story may be quoted 
the following. There was once an empe- 
ror of China, who, being suddenly aroused 
from slumber one morning, rushed at his 
awakener with drawn sword, and would 
have killed him had he not been held 
back. The disturber of his repose, being 
his chief vizier, was greatly astonished, 
but the emperor explained that he was 
dreaming about a lovely maiden when the 
vizier awoke him, and his wrath arose 
from his thereby being deprived of his 
angelic vision. Now the vizier was not 
only “an Aristotle in intellect,” but he was 
also so cunning a painter that he produced 
a lifelike portrait of the dream-maiden 
from the emperor’s description. This 
portrait he submitted to the view of all 
strangers and travellers who came that 
way, one of whom eventually recognized 
in it the likeness of the princess of Greece. 
Off started the vizier for Greece, saw 
the princess, and found that she was all 
that the emperor’s fancy and his own brush 
had painted her. Only she had vowed 
never to marry for the following reason. 
Walking in her garden one day, she saw 
an accidental fire consume a brood of pea- 
fowl. The peahen remained with her 
young and shared theirfate. But the pea- 
cock selfishly flew away and left them to 
perish in the flames. Wherefore she de- 
spised and detested the male sex. Hearing 
this, the vizier obtained leave to ornament 
her palace, and painted on one of its walls 
a most attractive portraitof his emperor, 
who was represented as sitting on a throne 
in-a pavilion, around which stretthed a 
perfect paradise. Through the foreground 
ran a pellucid stream, in the waters of 
which floated the dead bodies of a full- 
grown male antelope and several young 
ones, while a female antelope grazed tran- 
quilly on the bank. “Who is that man, 
and what are those animals?” asked the 
princess. “ Thatis the emperor of China,” 
replied the vizier, “and those are youn 
antelopes which were accidentally drowne 
before his eyes one day. Their father 
shared their fate, but their mother deserted 
them. So disgusted was his majesty by 
this proof of the perfidy of the female sex 
that he has vowed never to marry.” Hear- 
ing this, the princess fell into a deep rev- 
erie, the end of which was that she ac- 
knowledged that perfidy might possibly 


* Parrot-Book, 29th Evening. ‘It locally contains 
or heaven or hell,’’ says Antonio of marriage, in Web- 
ster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfy.”’ 





be a female as well as a male complaint, 
and that so feeling an emperor would be 
likely to make her a fitting husband. Soon 
afterwards he and she were married, “ and 
so the emperor obtained what he had 
longed for.” * 

Finally let us turn to the stories in which 
some religious doctrine is inculcated. With 
afew slight changes, such as the substi- 
tution of the word Bible for Koran, and 
Sunday for Friday, the following tales 
might be told with edification among our- 
selves. The first relates how there once 
lived in Cairo a poor water-carrier, named 
Numan, who had an only child, a good 
boy, who studied the Koran assiduously, 
and an only camel to assist him in his daily 
avocations. One day the boy’s teacher 
told him to bring a present with him 
next time he came. And the water-car- 
rier, out of reverence for the Koran, gave 
as a present to its expounder, his boy’s 
teacher, all that he had, his solitary camel. 
The consequence was that he earned noth- 
ing that day, and at night he had to go 
to bed supperless. But, as he slept, he 
dreamt that a voice said to him: “ Thy 
livelihood is in Damascus. Go thither 
and find it.” So next morning he set off 
for Damascus. Arriving there, he sat 
down at the door of a mosque, and a man 


came and gave him a morsel of bread. | 


Having eaten it he fell asleep, and dreamt 
that the same voice said, “* Now that thou 
hast found thy means of livelihood, arise 
and return home.” He obeyed, and the 
first night after his return he dreamt that 
the voice said, “ Thy destined means of 
livelihood are buried close by where thy 
head lies ; dig there, and take them to thy- 
self.” And when he awoke he dug in the 
place mentioned, and.there he found a 
vessel full of gold. And on one side of it 
was written “A gift from God to Numan,” 
and on the other, “ On account of his rev- 
erence for the Koran.” 

The second story is about an old gar- 
dener, who was in doubt one Friday 
whether he should go to the mosque, or 
stay at home and work in his garden, 
which needed watering, and in the mill in 
which his corn was waiting to be ground. 
But at last he determined to do his duty, 
so he went to the mosque and offered up 
his prayers. When he returned home, he 
found to his surprise that his garden had 


* Parrot-Book, 26th Evening. This is one of the 
stories which have made their way into Western litera- 
ture, transported to France by such adaptors as F. 
Pétis de la Croix, of whose French versions Ambrose 
Philips and others produced English translations, which 
rendered some of the Eastern tales familiar to our own 
essayists. 
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been watered and his corn ground during 
his absence. On asking the miller how it 
had come to pass that his corn was ground, 
he learnt that some one had brought it in, 
thinking it was his own, but after it was 

ound had discovered his mistake, and 

ad gone away, leaving the flour behind 
him. “ Then the gardener knew that God 
allows no one who works for him to suffer 
any loss.” * 

The same strong feeling of trust in God 
is illustrated by the story of the boy whose 
parents sold him to a king who had been 
told that his sore foot could be cured only 
by being inserted into the cut-open body 
of an Indian child. When the boy was 
brought into the royal presence in order 
to be operated upon, he began to laugh. 
“Why ever dost thou laugh, when thou 
shouldst weep?” he was asked. “Why 
should not I laugh?” he replied. “ When 
a-boy is in danger, he runs to his father. 
if that is no use, he turns to his mother. 
If she cannot help him, he appeals to the 
authorities, and lastly to the king himself. 
Now my parents have sold me to the king, 
and he is going to kill me in order to save 
his life. But what will he say in his de- 
fence before the Lord Most High in the 
other world? As I have not met with ten- 
derness from my mother, nor mercy from 
my father, nor justice from the king, whom 
shall I now entreat? I appeal unto that 
God who is an almighty avenger. He will 
assuredly take up my cause against the 
wrong that has been done me.” When 
the king heard these words, fear came upon 
him, and he set the child free. And. so 
strong was his emotion that from his 
eyes streamed forth hot tears, the healing 
virtues of which, according to the will of 
God, cured his diseased foot.t 

Another illustration of a lively faith in 
an all-seeing Providence is offered by the 
following anecdote. As aking of Bactria 
was pursuing the chase one day, he felt 
hungry, and sat down toeat. And while 
he was eating, a bee came, seized a morsel 
of bread, and flew slowly away with it. 
Wondering thereat, the king followed the 
bee, which led him to where sat on a 
bough a sparrow blind of both eyes, which 
opened its beak wide so soon as it heard 
the bee’s humming. . And the bee broke 
the bread into three pieces, fed the bird 
with them, and then flew away. “When 
the king saw this wondrous work of God, 
he renounced all earthly ties, and gave 
himself up to the All-true.” ¢ 

* Forty Viziers, Nos. 57 and 35. 
t Ibid., No. 63. 
% Parrot-Book, 22nd Evening. 
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From Buddhism a number of stories 
about self-sacrifice have drifted into Islam. 
Here is a Mohammedan version of one 
of the actions attributed in India to Bud- 
dha. One day a dove came flying up to 
Moses, and begged for protection against 
a pursuing hawk. And Moses pitied the 
dove, and let it take refuge in his bosom. 
But presently up flew the hawk, and 
charged Moses with injustice and cruelty, . 
inasmuch as he had deprived it of the 
food it was about to give to its hungering 
little ones. And Moses felt that in actin 
a towards the dove he had acte 
cruelly towards the hawk. So, in order to 
reconcile justice with mercy, he cut off 
from his own body a piece of flesh as large 
as the dove, and was about to give it to 
the hawk for its longing little ones, when 
the hawk cried: “ O prophet of God, Iam 
Michael, and what seems to thee a dove 
is Gabriel. We came to thee under these 
forms in order to test and to make mani- 
fest thy “high-mindedness and thy gener- 
osity.” And then the two seeming birds 
disappeared.* 

In the following story, with which this 
article may be brought toa close, the same 
virtue, that of self-sacrifice, is commended. 
But the moral is set in a more romantic 
frame. News was brought one day to a 
pious and powerful king that a great mar- 
vel was to be seen in a certain well. For 
at the bottom of it was a golden throne, 
on which sat a maiden fair as the morn, 
whose beauty seemed to fill the whole cav- 
ity with sunlight, and opposite her was 
seated an old and wrinkled man, whose 
body had wasted away to a mere shadow, 
and who spent his time in gazing alter-. 
nately at her and at a cauldron of boiling 
oil which seethed before him. Thither 
went the king immediately, found that 
what had been told him was true, and 
asked the fair maiden what this strange 
scene meant. “I am the daughter of a 
fairy king,” she replied, “ and this old man 
has loved me from his youth upwards. 
To please him have I sat here with him 
for sixty-two years, and both compassion 
and the fear of God prevent me from de- 
serting him. However, I cannot marry 
him, because I am of a celestial race, and 
he of a terrestrial. But he could easily 
get rid of his earthly elements if he would 
fling himself into this boiling oil, in which 
case he would become purified by the 
intense heat, and would emerge like re- 
fined gold. But hitherto he has not had 


* Ibid., 138th Evening. For the Indian originals, see 
Benfey, Pantchatantra, i. 388. ’ 
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the courage to do so.” Then spake the 
old man, and said: “ Willingly would I 
fling myself into the cauldron, for I would 
gladly welcome death, were it not for 
this one reason. Only for this cause 
do I fear to die, in that I should there- 
by lose the delight of gazing on the 
fair face of her whom I love.” Then the 
king inquired if the old man would follow 
him in case he led the way and emerged 
from the peril unhurt. “ Certainly,” was 
the reply. Whereupon the king stripped, 
and, “offering up his noble life in behalf 
of the unhappy lover,” sprang into the 
cauldron. An hour passed, and then he 
emerged, free from all trace of earthly 
stain, and turned into gold of the purest 
vein. Down from her throne stepped the 
maiden, bowed her forehead to the ground 
before the king, and offered to become 
his bride. But “No,” replied the king; 
“what I did was done, not to gain thy 
love, but to encourage this feeble old man.” 
Hearing this, the old man followed the 
king’s example, remained forthe space of 
an hour in the boiling oil, and then 
emerged, a gleaming form of purest gold, 
and a fit bridegroom for the fairy maiden, 
who seated him by her side on the gleam- 
ing throne, and flung her silver arm around 
his neck of gold. 

Although it is no more necessary that 
tellers of moral tales should themselves 
be moral than that he “who drives fat 
oxen should himself be iat,” yet it may 
fairly be assumed that there must be good 
elements in the character of a people 
among whom are current stories of so high 
and pure a tone as those just cited. Un- 
der a wise system of government those 
elements might develop into qualities 
capable of elevating the Turks above their 
present low estate, and of rendering their 
capital what Nabi Effendi says it was in 
his time, the school of great men, “ the 
surest of asylums for education and 


science.” 
W. R. S. RALSTON. 


From The Spectator. 

CATTLE-HERDING IN THE GREAT WEST. 

THE American cattle-trade is exciting 
so much interest in England, where two of 
our most pressing needs just now are 
cheaper meat and outlets for our boys, 
that any authentic information about it is 
of value. We are glad, therefore, to be 
able to print the following extracts from 





the last letters received from the son of a 
contributor. We may state that eighteen 
months since he “ hired” with a Colorado 
cattle-king, Goodnight by name, to go 
down to Texas, and drive up a herd; and 
at the end of the drive he and his com- 
panion, a young Scotchman, were taken 
into partnership. Towards the end of 
last year the rumor of an unoccupied 
cafion on the borders of Texas tempted 
them south, and they struck it in Novem- 
ber. 
Fanuary 1, 1877. 

It has beena long time since I wrote 
last, and I am afraid it will be some time 
before I shall have a chance to send off a 
letter, but I mean to be prepared for it. 
Goodnight left here on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, and by the next night we had all the 
things down the mountain. We were able 
to make a “kinder” road (very much 
“kinder,” you might have thought) for the 
first third and last third of the hill; but 
the middle was too steep, and we had to 
unload the wagons and carry the things 
down on our backs. We then let the 
wagons down, hind-end first, with a rope 
attached to the pole and turned once 
round a treé, anda man at each wheel. 
We got everything down safely, and broke 
nothing, which was lucky. Almost the 
first thing done in the cafion was the slay- 
ing of two wild turkeys, which were very 
good eating. We drove the cattle down 
to where we are now, about twelve miles 
{rom where we struck the cafion. 

Everything went on much as usual — 
with the exception of two snow-storms, 
one on November 13 and the other on 
November 22, but these are still fresh in 
my mind, as we had no house, and doin 
everything, especially getting out of bed, 
in a snow-storm is “bracing,” to say the 
least of it—until December 11, when 
riding along down the river alone on 
“Cubby” I espied a bear. I immediate- 
ly threw the persuaders into “ Cubby,” 
and ran him up to the bear, who, of 
course, at first sight of me, made off as 
fast as possible. I kept circling round, 
oe him in the open till I had killed 
him. I had no gun with me, only my six- 
shooter. 1 shot fourteen times before I 
got him to stop, but I think I only hit him 
three times. Shooting “on the dead run” 
(the way they say “at full gallop” out 
here) is very good fun, and exciting, but 
with me as yet it is very chance-work, as 
about all a fellow can do is to throw 
the pistol down towards the object and 
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Jl trigger. I have heard of good shots 
S hmbesk with a pistol, but haven’t 
struck any yet. I skinned my bear and 
brought the hide into camp, when I rather 
surprised “the boys,” as though we knew 
there were bears down here, having seen 
their tracks, we did not expect to see them 
without hunting them. Ley Dyer (one of 
the boys) has shot a bear since, and we 
have been living on him for some time. 
The meat is the most delicious you can 
imagine. I never saw any meat as fat as 
the bears we have killed. Their skins 
are so glossy, and when running they 
seem to tremble all over. The only kind 
of bear we have seen yet is the black bear. 
On the 5th, I struck “an outfit,” hunting 
a cattle range. They were rather vague 
about where they were, and from what 
they told me they were thirty miles out of 
their reckoning, and they did not even 
know the aame of our river, although they 
knew that it was somewhere in the coun- 
try. The next day I struck two fellows 
hunting cows, or rather travelling over the 
country on the spec. of finding cattle 
which a large company lost on the drive 
from Texas to Kansas. The “Texas 
drive” this year was about two hundred 
and seventy thousand head of cattle. 
The company they are working for lost 
about .two thousand, and drove about 
seventy-five thousand. One of the fellows 
‘is a Scotchman, and reminded me very 
much of John ; they are here yet, 
and will be, as long as they like. Any- 
body striking an out-of-the-way place like 
this stays there as long as he feels so dis- 
posed. On the 15th, we finished the first 
room of our house, and so felt easy about 
future storms. On the 16th, we went 
down the river to kill some turkeys for 
Christmas, and on a little stream about 
fourteen miles down we got fourteen. I 
killed my first (I have just come out of 
doors from helping to “get away” with 
the last of them). The reason I have 
been seeing everybody is that I am the 
only one riding every day, as the cattle 
are very little trouble now, and seem con- 
tented (I don’t know if it is because they 
can hardly get out), and the rest of the 
boys have been working on the house and 
corrals. On the 22nd, I washed all my 
clothes, a very great undertaking, as I 
had a large collection—in fact, every 
stitch I possessed—not having washed 
my clothes since we left the Canadian. 
On the 23rd and 24th it snowed. We all 
shaved and “greased up ” with bear-oil 
for Christmas,— the only thing we could 
think of doing, as we had run out of all 








b except flour; byt then flour, bear, 
uffalo, and turkey is pretty good lining. 
On the 25th, Christmas-day, Ley started 
up country to find what had become of 
our provisions, and corn for the “horses, 
as they were over-due nearly a month. 
It snowed again on the 28th, and the snow 
is on the ground yet. We all think it 
must have been a pretty severe storm in 
the outer world (¢.2., out of the cafion), as 
we are pretty far south. Yesterday we 
repeated the shaving and greasing-up for 
the new year. It is very curious how it 
changes fellows, shaving off their beards, 
Ley Dyer has a very slight growth on the 
upper lip, and shaving it off made him 
look very long-faced and large-toothed. 
Dane (another boy) is also ambitious as to 
his upper lip, and so shaved it, and his 
side-whiskers, and underneath his chin, 
till he looks rather like a navvy, and a 
pugilistic one “at that.” They say that 
Johnson and I look like “ winged outfits ” 
about the head, as nobody wears side- 
whiskers out West. All these items I 
gather from my almanac, which I have 
kept ever sinee I struck the States, and 
am sorry the new one has not come in 
time to begin on atonce. I now, having got 
rid as it were of the old year, will wish you 
all, or rather will hope you have had a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
I did hope to get off a letter in time for 
Christmas. These fellows, the lost cattle- 
hunters, who in their travels of six weeks 
struck Fort Elliot, with the exception of 
which they never saw a white man till 
they came here, say it is one hundred 
miles any way you make it. You may 
think it strange that we do not start out 
and go there, but any journey down here 
means two fellows away for an indefinite 
time, and our horses are too poor (through 
delay of corn) for us to hunt anything but 
cattle, although, of course, we should like 
to go to the fort for letters. They have 
a weekly mail there which comes from 
Fort Dodge on the railway. They call it 
two hundred miles from Elliot to Dodge. 
I do really hope you are beginning to 
understand the amount of uninhabited 
country in these parts, — it has become a 
et hobby of mine thinking about it. The 
uffalo are pretty thick here. The main 
herd is about one hundred and fifty miles 
south-east of us. The Scotchman saw it 
two years ago, and says it was about one 
hundred miles long and fifty broad, and 
I have always heard they are pretty close 
— in the main herd. I don’t think 
told you about the first buffalo I killed. 
I was luckily on “Cubby,” who, as you 
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know, is my favorite, and exclusively my 
own horse (doesn’t “belong to the con- 
cern,” as Goodnight would say). I ran 
“Cubby” right up alongside the buffalo, 
within about ten feet, and commenced 
firing with my six-shooter. I brought 
him down at the sixteenth shot, having, of 
course, to load and throw out the shells 
“on the dead run;” very exciting and 
jolly, and not at all dangerous, as long as 
you don’t tumble off your horse at any 
sharp turn after the buffalo is wounded. 


January 9. 

On the morning after I had written the 
above, Walter got into camp with letters 
and tobacco, so you can fancy what a jolly 
evening we had. You should have seen 
the boys going for the baccy, — they got it 
off his saddle before he had time to get 
down. I got your letters from Offley, also 
C.’s, L.’s, and P.’s. Please thank them 
all. I can so easily imagine you all at 
Offley, and everything going on “as per 
usual.” Thinking of how people at home, 
especially in — places, seem to have 
certain things to talk about‘and do at cer- 
tain times, is a great source of amusement 
to me. I was very much struck with it on 
my run home last year, especially at Mr. 
Davies’s church, where the fellows seemed 
to all have on the same coats, etc. Four 
days ago Ley and I started down the river 
on an exploring expedition, and he took it 
into his head. to rope (“ lasso,” as the yel- 
low-backs have it)a buffalo. He threw his 
rope on to a buffalo cow, and shot her 
twice. The cow then commenced “ coming 
for” him, and his horse getting scared, 
“let into bucking,” and spilt Ley on a 
stump. He got very badly shakén, and 
can do nothing yet, but I hope there is 
nothing else wrong. For two or three 
hours he lay and could not move atall, and 
I had to move him when he had to change 
positions. The first thing he said was, and 
is what I believe everybody has in their 
minds when badly hurt, “I tell you, 
Hugh ” (my ‘name in this latitude), “ this 
thing of life is a mighty uncertain kinder 
business.” : 

I am getting terribly heavy. We all 
weighed a week ago, and I turned 12st. 
I lb. in my shirt-sleeves, and am the heav- 
iest in the “ outfit,” except Goodnight. I 
put it down to the bear-meat. Yesterday, 
I struck a buffalo-hunting “ outfit ” (isn’t it 
a handy word?); there were five of them, 





and they were busy —— the carcases, 
leaving all the good meat. It is terrible to 
think of the hundreds of thousands (fact) 
of buffalo killed every year for their hides, 
and the fearful waste of meat. There are 
hundreds of men who do nothing else, from 
= end to year’s end. I suppose the 

uffalo will be almost a thing of the past 
in twenty years. Since we have come 
down here we have not killed any cattle 
for meat, and shall not for years, unless for 
a change. 

It has been a fearful winter, as, far up 
north, cattle were frozen. We were very 
lucky, moving down here just in time. I 
hope in a few months we shall be so fixed 
that you can send papers, as Goodnight 
brings down three thousand head more 
cattle in the spring, and consequently the 
“outfit” will be larger. We are a little 
“mixed” about the Eastern question, but 
suppose from what we gather from sundry 
stale papers that there is to be no war. It 
would be horrid to be fighting at home; a 
fellow would never feel easy out here, and 
would be badly tempted to cross the 
“ Duck Pond,” which, I suppose, would be 
very foolish, for by the time we got to know 
of it out here it would be half over. A 
waggon (we are past the stage of the wag- 
gon) starts up the country the day after to- 
morrow, and I start down the river to-mor- 
row, so only have to-night to collect my 
thoughts, as it was only settled that the 
waggon should go this morning. It is get- 
ting very late, and I cannot summon up 


any more ideas, although I have not writ-. 


ten half I want to. 

Things have never looked so well for us 
before, as now we have got the cattle into 
a place where they can hardly get out, and 
the only things we have to fear are horse 
and cattle thieves. Our expenses are com- 
paratively over. Of course we have been 
under very heavy expenses till now, as it 
takes so many men to move cattle about 
the country, and you are more liable to 
lose them, and they never do a§ well and 
“breed up ” till they are settled and as it 
were at home. I shall not enter on this 
any more till next fall, when we shall sell 
our beef, and I hope to send you a ver; 
favorable report in figures. In this life 
there is a very happy combination of busi- 
ness and pleasure, as a fellow is always 
running across game which other men 
have to hunt, and then very often don’t 
get. 











